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LEND A HAND. 


A RECORD OF PROGRES 


V. JUNE, 1890. No. 6. 


Tus journal is a ‘* record of progress.” In many years it 
will hardly have to record a step more hopeful than that which 
the civilized world has taken in the assembly of the Conference 
of American Nations, in its deliberations, and in their results. 

That has happened which must happen on such occasions. 
The wishes of some hopeful and optimistic people have not 
been fully carried out. We expressed our own hope, in 
December last, that the congress might be able to lay down 
the lines on which a Permanent Tribunal might be established, 
which should decide all cases arising between a citizen of one 
American state and the government of another, or between 
two American governments. The congress has taken meas- 
ures which look or lead in thet direction. But it has not pro- 
posed a permanent tribunal. There are other matters where 
the wishes of people who have the unity of America closely 
at heart have not been fully responded to. But, for all this, 
the session of the congress becomes an important event in 
history. No event of 1890 is so likely to be remembered two 
hundred years hence. We could wish that the United States 
Congress of this year had courage enough and foresight to 
order the striking of a medal in its honor. 

In the first place, the personal intimacy between the dele- 
gates promises a great deal for the future. The states of 


z 


Spanish and Portuguese origin have honored themselves by 
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sending to us some of their most distinguished men. These 
gentlemen, in most instances, did not know each other. Only 
in a very few instances did they know personally the delegates 
of the United States. Our own delegation was admirably 
selected, and showed to the delegates from nations south of us 
the variety of strong men who go to the making up of our 
country. The list shows, very happily, what no one in 
Europe understands, and what many men in America do not 
understand, that this country is led by its Leaders. It is not 
led simply by men in Congress or in the administration. A 
happy selection was made in this case of gentlemen who had 
won distinction in diplomacy, in business, in’ philanthropic 
effort, and in political life, and all sections of the country 
were represented. 

Before the Conference thus formed were brought questions of 
high importance. Most of the work was done in committees, 
and, as it was privately done, the public has taken less inter- 
est in it than it would have done had each day’s discussion 


been spread before the readers of the nation. The reports, 


when presented, showed how thorough was the work. ‘The 
principal subjects reported on were : — 

February 10. On Customs Regulations, and an established 
common nomenclature for articles of commerce. 

February 28. On Customs Union. 

March 3. On Copyright Patents and Trade-marks. 

March 4. On International Law, as concerning civil and 
commercial affairs and the legalization of documents. 

March 17. On Communication on the Atlantic. 

March 18. On Port Dues and Consular Fees. 

March 21. On Communication in the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean Sea. 

March 24. On Communication on the Pacific. 

March 25. Ona Monetary Union. 

This is as far as the official record has been published up to 
the date when these lines are written. But efter this time 
some very important reports came in, that which engages the 
most attention being the report insisting upon arbitration in 
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all future cases of international contest. The exception was 
made, which is, of course, that, in any question which relates 
to the independence of a country, it may be permitted to fight 
to the last. 

It is not enough to say that the treatment of such subjects 
by such men is of itself a matter of the first importance. 
This is true, but in the present instance the discussion of these 
subjects looks directly towards practical action; and although 
the congress had, and pretended to have, no legislative power, 
still its recommendations will have great effect on those bodies 
which have legislative power, and must very promptly come 
up there for discussion. We may be sure, for instance, that 
the committees on Foreign Relations in our National Senate 
and House of Representatives will at once consider the recom- 
mendations made, and that we shall soon have such reports 
presented to our own Congress. Some of them are subjects 
to which it will be our duty to allude in these pages. 

It is quite true that, in the necessity of properly deciding 
whether Mr. John Smith or Mr. Joseph Brown shall be 
appointed postmaster at Cranberry Centre, or giving an abso- 
lute decision on some such point of administration, the press 
of this country has not yet been able to give a large share of 
attention to the subjects brought before the public in these 
valuable reports. But none the less is it true that the men 
who really lead this country, its manufacturers, its merchants, 
and other guides of public opinion, are seriously interested in 
the discussions involved, and in the solutions which have been 
attained, so far as any solutions have been attained. Step by 
step we shall find that the legislation of this country and that 
of the other independent states of North and South America 
will be advancing on lines similar to those which are laid 
down by these reports. If we spoke only of one point — the 
determination to give to commerce such facility of land travel 
as commerce has gained for itself between the Atlantic and 
Pacific is alone a matter important enough to justify the exist- 
ence of this congress. The United States is the most power- 
ful nation for work in this business, and it is the nation whose 
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interest is most involved. If, from this time forward, we 
could ** peg away ” till we see a railway running well south 
into the Argentine from the northernmost point of civilization 
in Canada, in that achievement alone will be a step forward in 
human progress which may well make the year 1890 famous. 

As we have already intimated, the congress did not attain 
the point which we had ventured to hope it might attain, in 
the establishment of a universal tribunal between the eighteen 
American nations. But it has gone far and spoken wisely in 
its determination that all disputes between those nations shall 
be settled by courts of arbitration, for which it has laid down 
what may almost be called a formula. This is a great step in 
advance; it is a step which must lead, year by year, toward 
the permanent tribunal which is one of the necessities of the 
future. 

It has been whispered, and whispered correctly, that the 
plans for such a permanent tribunal were carefully considered 
in the very strong committee to which this subject was 
referred. The suggestion was made, we inter, and possibly 
was favorably received, that the resident ministers at Wash- 
ington from all the seventeen states represented by diploma- 
tists there, should make such a permanent tribunal, with the 
addition of such judges as might be appointed by the United 
States to act with them. The difficulty of such an arrange- 
ment appears at first sight. The advantages, however, are 
solid, and the mere existence of the tribunal would do a great 
deal to give definiteness and dignity to the appointment of the 
diplomatists who should serve. Probably some method wilt 
be found, and that before many years, more simple than this. 
It will be a method, as we suppose, in which several judges, 
chosen from among the first men in this world, should sit 
together for the determination of international difficulties. 
Such a court will be able to hear, not simply the questions 
which arise between nation and nation, but the questions 
which arise between individuals and nations, which are ques- 
tions from which many disputes arise. Those disputes, as the 
old proverb says, are no bigger than a midge’s wing in the 
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beginning, but they sometimes attain the proportions and 
the terrors of war. Any arrangement which can end at the 
outset petty quarrels which may be nursed into national feuds 
js an arrangement to be sought by all high diplomacy. 

And it is impossible to overstate the value of a Permanent 
Tribunal in cases where a private citizen has a complaint to 


make against the officers of a foreign power. Suppose a sea- 
captain, arriving in the harbor of Monte Video or of Callao, 


considers himself wronged by the officers of customs. Sup- 
pose he thinks that his flag is dishonored, or that, in some 
way, the dispute between two men, in a hot, blazing sun on 
deck, takes the form of a contest between a seaman and a 
nation. As matters stand, years of diplomacy have to be 
spent in the adjustment of the dispute, with all the danger 
which is implied that national pride may be fairly wounded on 
one side, or on both sides. A Permanent Tribunal would hear 
and adjust such a controversy before six months were over. 





THE STORY OF THE CARPENTER. 
r E. E. HALE. 


I Ap occasion to spend three or four days in the well- 
arranged city which I will call Tamworth. I went round the 
first evening to the public library. I am interested in the 
administration of libraries, and I was well pleased to see the 
rapidity with which books were received and delivered. | 
introduced myself to the librarian, and she took me into her 
own alcove. 

‘¢ Not if I interrupt the delivery,” I said. 

‘Oh, dear! no; you see it goes on as well without me as 


with me.” 

Then she showed me what she wanted. ‘*I have so many 
of these Canadians here, men, women, and children. None 
of them read English well, yet I find it so hard to select 


French books for them. I cannot put in novels here which 
even nice people have on their tables.” 

I spoke meekly of Madame Reybaud’s books — asked if she 
had this and that publication of those French societies which 
exist for just such purposes in France. But she was far 
beyond me. She showed me shelves on shelves — far more 
books than I have to work with — well filled with good French 
selections. These, observe, for Canadian day-laborers, in a 
city of fifteen thousand peopie. 

When she saw that I could not help her in that line, she 
asked if I had studied Napoleon’s campaigns. ‘‘ I have, reg- 
ularly reading here, » French carpenter — or he was a carpen- 
ter till he was cut down by rheumatism. He is wild about 
Napoleon. I buy memotres for him right and left.” And 
she showed shelves filled with personal memoires and with 
general histories of the Napoleonic period. ‘* But none of 
them go as far as he wants into the battles. Surely there 
must be some military atlases which would interest him.” 
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I gave such advice as I could, and went my way, wonder- 
ing at that turn of civilization in which the officer of a city 
was caring for the special tastes of a disabled carpenter. Nor 
was I displeased, as I wondered. 

The next day I was at their hospital —a hospital which is 
free to any person in that state, and is served by the loyal 
service of some of the best surgeons and physicians in the 
land. 

‘*You come from Boston?” asked one of the lady visitors. 

I said I did. 

‘* Was I ever at the Perkins Blind Asylum?” 

Oh, yes; I had many friends there, and often looked in on 
their anniversaries and ceremonies. 

Then would I remember the name of Charles ———, a 
French lad, who had been sent there a year before? Would 
I give him the love of Mrs. Good Nature; and would I say 
that she had his nice letter, and would write to him soon? 
Then she explained to me that this was the son of a broken- 
winded Frenchman, a poor carpenter, who was prostrate with 
rheumatism. The ‘‘ Friendly Visitors” of the town had found 
him and his blind boy, had persuaded him that it would be 
better for the boy to be taught to read and write, and to go 
through all the training of the asylum. They had clothed the 
boy for his journey, arranged for his charges at the institu- 
tion, and had regular letters from him since he had learned to 
write. The father was now well satisfied that he had made 
the sacrifice of the separation. 

I asked if he were not a great reader. 

Why, yes, he was;. did I know him? 

I asked if he were a student of Napoleon’s campaigns. 

‘*Certainly he was. How did I know that?” 


THE next day was Sunday. I was making a friendly visit 
on the parents of one of my young friends in the University. 
His mother told me of an interesting service they had had that 
morning in the Methodist church. 
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‘*We have not many French members, but this is, well, 
quite an old man, and he has been a great sufferer from rheu- 
matism. But he reads a great deal. He asked for some of 
our books, which I should have been careful about lending 
him, for I did not know what his prejudices were. A year ago 
he asked if he might not join our communion. Mr. Asbury, 
our minister, is very careful. He made him stay on proba- 
tion for a year, but he has talked with him, and examined 
him, and he likes him extremely. The man is very much in 
earnest. He says that since he has been sick he has had a 
chance to see the working of our religion, and he likes it. 
And so to-day he was received into full membership of the 
church. He is very happy about it.” 

I asked if he were a carpenter, and if he had a little boy 
who was blind. 

‘* Why, yes; that is the man. Do you know him?” 

I said I had never seen him, but that I knew something of 
his history. 


I did not wonder that my poor, rheumatic French carpenter 
liked that sort of religion. 





SEVEN DAYS IN THE LIFE OF BERRIE 
ANDERSON. 
BY MISS ANNE W. ABBOT. 
SUNDAY. 


Tue profound sleep of utter exhaustion made Berrie insens- 
ible to the bustle in the house in the morning, and even the 
click of the latch under Bridget’s impatient hand, with ‘* May 
I be forever blest !” — spoken with swearing emphasis — were 
all unheard. The long, curling lashes lay on the white cheek 
as if they were never to rise more, and Bridget could not 
bear it. She touched softly her hand, purposing to bring up 
her coffee before it was ‘‘ quite spilet, and fit to heave away.” 

The doctor’s hired man stood on the sidewalk, ready, in Glen- 
garry cap and army cape (for the morning was cold), as the 
gay young horse, prancing all the way up the hill, was with 
difficulty brought to a stand for an instant at the next door, 
where Mrs. Snow came running out to her gate, bareheaded. 
‘«‘ Signed,” was all the doctor’s confidential communication. 

No other neighbor seemed awake so early as they went at 
full speed by the hated windows. Animal spirits are conta- 
gious. A free and easy talk came on naturally, relieving in 
some measure the weight on Anderson’s mind, and a certain 
strange uneasiness of body which he hardly, as yet, under- 
stood. His friend, too, found his faith in him growing 
stronger, and was cheerful and encouraging. On their return 
road they passed by churches where the congregations were 
assembling. To run the gauntlet thus among old acquaint- 
ances was too much for Anderson’s patience, and the more 
eagerly they bowed to him with smiling gestures, the more 
heavily the fallen man frowned, and turned himself away, 
driving the horse frantic by Jashing him with the reins. As 
soon as he reached home he rushed to his chamber and locked 
himself in. 
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Immediately a tap at his door announced his luncheon, 
Did he thank his daughter by word or smile? That he eagerly 
accepted the coffee and chops was enough for Berrie, who was 
not thinking of herself; she lived for others. 

When Bridget took away the tray he said, ‘* Sandy?” 
Davie had made inquiries and found that Pat Pidgett and two 
other big boys had run away, and it was thought they had 
taken Sandy with them. The father made no remark. 

Soon after Berrie was surprised to find that her father was 
undressed and in bed. He gave her the key of his room and 
told her to lock him in, as he hoped to sleep, and no one must 
be allowed to disturb him. She was to wake him if Dr. Max- 
well called for him, however. ‘* And you must keep the 
house locked up, too,” he said. ** Keep out the neighbors.” 

But she did not keep out Mrs. Snow. She ran in by the 
woodshed entrance. ‘*I suppose your father has told you,” 
she said, and was indignant at the sorrowful answer, ‘* My 
father tells me nothing, I am so small.” 

‘¢ And yet he leans on you as if you were a giant. He has 
taken the pledge. Only for a week — only for a week !” 

“Crest le premier pas qui coute,” said Berrie, calmly. To 
her had it been only for one day it would have been good 
news. ‘*I thank you for my good Biddy. Now I am to have 
her help, Tom wants me to read French with him again.” 

‘¢ Shall you?” 

‘*T could not care for it at present, though our class, he 
says, are in hard French — Fontaine’s Fables.” 

‘*Tll run in to help you prepare for your lodger — perhaps 
to-night — and we'll plan.” 

Davie and Rob were in the big stuffed chair, with Berrie 
between them, singing hymns and telling stories, when she 
aught sight of the man she called ‘* Gruffy” coming up the 
hill, and a young fellow, apparently much exhilarated, accom- 
panied him. Berrie unlocked the front door, but only to 
lock it behind her, and hide the key within her dress. Then 
she sat down upon the sill. The younger man, coming into 
the gate, took off his hat with a mockingly profound bow, and 
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a grin, while the other said he had come to pay her father a 
visit. She replied he was lying down, and could see no one. 

‘¢ Then I shall go up to his room,” said the big man. ‘I 
have business with him.” 

‘¢T cannot have him disturbed,” said Berrie, and sat quietly 
there as white and as still as marble. The young man laughed 
boisterously as he rang the door-bell. Bridget was gone to 
church, and repeated pulls were, of course, vain, as were also 
the loud raps and kicks of Gruffy, and his violent shakings of 
the door. And still the girl remained at her post, and the 
young man jumped up and down and clapped his sides, roar- 
ing with laughter. 

‘¢ Your father is in my power,” said Gruffy. ‘1 can ruin 
him, you little fool.” 

‘‘ Leave your message with me. He or Dr. Maxwell will 
attend to it to-morrow,” Berrie quietly said. ‘* Leave us at 
rest. A man’s house is his castle.” 

‘¢ Perhaps you have the key,” said the young fellow, with a 
mischievous laugh. ‘* Hand it out from your pocket ; you’d 
better.” And he began to sing, ‘* //y-del-dee-dee-dee; hy- 
dle-dee!” as Gruffy rushed furiously up the steps. Berrie 
rose to her feet, trembling, but brave, drew up her sleeve, and 
showed the purple marks on her arm, which made him hesi- 
tate, and only clench his fist. 

‘Ts that your sign manual?” asked his companion, with a 
prolonged whistle. ‘* Hands off! I won’t have the child hurt. 
Where’s the use? She’s a brick!” 

People began to appear on their return from church. 
‘*There comes Draper, and all the rest of ‘em. JZ/umpsy- 
iddity, eek-aye-fol! It’s time to sneak. J/y-del-dee!” 

‘© I did not go to do it. A girl’s flesh is devilish soft,” Ber- 
rie heard said, as they turned out of the yard. Instantly she 
put the key into the lock and opened the door. At the sound 
they hurried back, but she had slipped in and shot the bolt 
ere they turned the door-knob. 

A long, anxious day it was for Berrie, plying her father 
with a variety of delicacies more hearty than any of the 
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bread kind. And he got up and dressed himself when the 
doctor called for him late in the afternoon, for a short 
drive. He came back with a face as sombre as midnight, but 
was cheered a little by a bright fire in his own little room 
below, a bright lamp on his own green-covered table, and the 
two boys, with hair parted and smooth, and in the neatly 
mended clothes, sitting both shyly expectant of a caress. 

*¢ Max, you may kiss your father’s sick hand,” said the doc- 
tor, after lifting Rob, his namesake, from his feet in a hearty 
hug. ‘* Gently — oh, gently!” 

The dark eyes of the father were moistened, and the tips of 
his white teeth just appeared in a sad smile. 

Presently in came Mrs. Snow, carrying the drowsy little 
Angus, and she laid him upon his father’s lap. He cuddled 
down in sleepy content, saying in his baby fashion that he 
loved his papa so he would eat him all up if he was a_ piece 
of cake. Presently Bridget pore him away to bed. And the 
two boys followed. 

When she came back she was shocked to hear the bluff doc- 
tor and gay lady talking coolly of temperance, of pledges, of 
certain people whose perseverance had won respect and admir- 
ation, and how they had lived happily ever after with their 
families and friends. Had it been possible to be more white 
than usual, she would have turned pale, and she trembled so 
much that her father perceived her emotion, and drew her to 
his side. Her instinctive knowledge of the terrible battle 
fought within him that day, seemed to him far tenderer, if 
not truer, than theirs. To turn away their thoughts she men- 
tioned Sandy’s disappearance. 

Oh, many a boy had run away, they said, and come back 
pretty soon, humble and well-disposed. There was no disci- 
pline like experience. 

‘* He has no bad intentions. I can answer for that,” said 
the doctor. 

‘¢T trust him,” said Berrie, ‘* not to do anything bad in his 
own eyes. He is a good boy, is Sandy. He used to love his 


home.” 
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After rather a silent meal the visitors went away, and Ber- 
rie went up with her father to show him that she had. made a 
little nest for herself in her mother’s dressing-room. He had 
but to knock on the partition to summon her in the night, if 
anything was wanted. By his bedside she had placed a 
draught of cinchona cordial. As he answered a timid kiss 
with a little pat on the head, the girl said, «*I am your 
daughter, now?” 

‘* More — more than a daughter,’ 


’ was the answer. ‘* My 
best friend ! ” 


End of Sunday. 


MONDAY. 


Berrie was up and at work very early. The doctor's 
wheels had hardly gone out of hearing when her counsellor 
ran across, full of motherly zeal and help. Her first word 
was, ‘* Run into no expense; the fellow may not turn up.” 

Berrie was sure she could trust such a face. 

‘Child, you don’t even know his name, excepting Paul.” 

‘* But the kind eyes! To be sure, I did not even ask when 
he would come.” 

** And promised him a sofa bedstead! Poh! In my attie 
I have an X one that will do for the nonce, and also a little 
washstand that can stand in the closet.” 

Mr. Anderson standing on the sidewalk as the doctor drove 


off after the morning’s work, a man held out his hand to him, 


as if he expected a welcome, or at least recognition. Getting 
only a cold stare, the spruce, well-shaved, well-shod, beaver- 
hatted individual said, «* You don’t know me. No wonder. 
Tam, or, rather, I was, Seedy Sam.” 

With a slight nod Anderson passed by him, being in no 
mood to speak to anybody. But the man followed him into 
the house. <‘* Look a’ here, I've fetched back the money you 
lent me.” And as he said this he seized, almost grasped, the 
lame elbow, to Berrie’s terror. 
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‘¢T had forgotten, you have been so long about it,” said 
Anderson, impatiently. ‘* No matter now.” But Berrie 
promptly brought pen and ink, and wrote a receipt for one 
hundred dollars, which her father signed and went up stairs, 
leaving the note lying on the table. 

‘¢Well, I never! Take care on’t, you; here, take it. I’ve 
saved it, every dollar and cent of it, for him. He must be 
out of his mind; now, ain’t he?” 

‘¢ My father is depressed, and sees no callers,” said Berrie. 

‘¢T lotted on his being glad to see me, and hear all I been 
through.” 

‘* He was faint for his luncheon, I dare say.” 

‘© At this time o’ day!— Well, how was he hurt? Arm 


broke?” 

‘Water in the joint. He has not been able to work for 
months, and we are so poor. I am very glad and thankful to 
have this money for the house.” 

‘‘ Jest like him to say ne’er a word, arter iosing savings 


bank interest twelve years on this. He jest married, too, 
when he sends Seedy Sam off to seek his fortin. And had 
forgot it!” 

‘*T must go up to him,” said Berrie, listening. ‘+ Perhaps 
he wants me.” 

‘* Hold on a minute. Here ’tis, compound interest, date to 
date. Here, this present was for yer ma’am; ’tis yourn now; 
put it in yer pocket.” 

And afterwards, with a momentary interest, her father 
unscrewed for her a tiny barrel, or box, in which there were 
curious pebbles, a variety of seeds, and a quantity of gold- 
dust. Then he put into her hand a phial, labelled Covucn 
Mixture. She stared. ‘* Lock it up. Oh, you little sim- 
pleton! can’t you guess? J. R. and Y., handed me with a 
wink this morning. Temptation. I have proudly carried it 
in my bosom till I dare no longer to run the risk of madness 
and a fall. My pride gives way.” 

‘*JT will smash it. Oh!” 

‘¢ Keep it as long as I live, sealed.” 
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When she offered him the bank note he waved her away, 


almost angrily. 
* * * * * * 


LETTER FROM PETER TO HIS TWIN BROTHER PAUL. 


Dear tother : —I long for you inexpressibly. You are not 
to stir in grandma’s affair until you have read all I write. For 
I believe —no, not quite that as yet —I guess I have found 
our lost sister, our co-heir! ‘* Proofs,” you say. I hear 
your very tone. Proofs, no; hopes, yes! yes! Here is my 


story :— 

The disconsolate half of US stood by a lamp-post near our 
office, pensively biting his thumb. Along comes a fire engine 
at full speed, scattering everything pell mell from its path but 
a young girl, who could not tell which way to run, and so: 
stood still. In the nick of time I snatch and whirl her to the 
sidewalk. Seeing her face as white as marble, I take her 
into a store. Girls run for water and smelling-bottle, one 
saying, ** Lay your sister down on this bench; she will come 
to the sooner.” I sprinkle her face ; I pat in the most broth- 
erly way her small hands. The blue appears under the long 
lashes, as I was saying, ‘‘ Sister, forsooth! I never saw such 
a lovely fairy as this in all my life.” 

Here the blue eyes open very wide, and into the wan cheeks 
comes a red spot. 

‘*You forget me,” she said, with indignation. And _ pres- 
ently the little lady sat erect, with not a little dignity. ‘+ The 
room you engaged is all ready ; I looked for you yesterday.” 
I divined, though your hasty departure left me uninformed of 
your doings on Saturday. 

I said, ‘* Did the gentleman intending to be your lodger 
have a moustache?” No answer. ‘* Did you notice whether 
I had a moustache, or not?” 

‘‘T did not mind; I was in great trouble, you know.” 

“It is truly mortifying that you cannot remember this fine 
lip adornment. See how it turns up at the end. I am very 
proud of it.” 
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‘* But, all the same, you are you,” she said, and laughed. 

‘*Yes; Tam I. But my twin brother has only cheek dec- 
orations of the hirsute order,” and I went on to announce 
myself as Paul’s brother Peter, and we had a good laugh 
together. Then I took her to a restaurant for tea and a bis- 
cuit, while I went for a coupe. Then we bowled away for 
her home, also mine, you perceive, for you and I are one. 

More anon, tea waits in a big kitchen for a dining-room. 
Delightful ! 

Bedtime, but here goes for another sheet for the morning 
Trotty to take. There were three snub-nosed, red-haired lit- 
tle boys under eight at the silent tea-table. The solemn, if 
not stern, father scarcely spoke, and it was I that helped all 
round —I hope not officiously. Anon Biddy came in to 
request Miss Berrie ‘* to step over. Master Theodore was in 
one of his crying tantrums, and Mrs. Snow was crying, too, 
frightened.” Away went my young hostess — running. I had 
not taken my second cup at the hand of Bridget when she 
returned and coolly resumed her duties. 

Presently a tall, handsome woman came, bringing a dish in 
each hand. Introduced as Mrs. Snow, I bowed to her as 
‘Mr. Odiorne — not Paul,” and asked to be called Pete. 
Room was made for her at table by the side of the glum papa, 
who sat up at once, like one roused from a dream, and listened 
with even a smile to the account of Berrie’s successful minis- 
try, told by Mrs. Snow. I asked Berrie what spell of 
enchantment could she employ to soothe obstreperous young- 
sters. Mrs. Snow answered for her.—‘‘ Love!” She man- 
aged to pinch a finger, as she came into the door just now, 
and Theodore stopped howling at once to kiss the place and 
make it well. Then, hugging her hand to his bosom, the 
tired child fell asleep. As soon as she could release her hand 
she ran home. The little chaps behaved wondrously well at 
table, obeying her glance. 

Mrs. Snow talked ¢o, rather than with, the moody father. 
There is something I do not quite understand about him. <A 
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little deranged? Yet not like that. Bubby, seeing his white 
teeth peep out in what might pass for a smile, ran to get 
astride of his foot for « gallop. He had taken no notice of 
his boys, but at this he gave his youngest such a wild trot as 
nearly scared him. He rose high in the air and descended 
into the lap of Mrs. Snow, whence he would have slid down 
immediately had he not caught sight of the pendants of her 
watch-chain. As he snatched at them, Berrie said softly, 
‘“ Careful!” and then he just touched them with his finger- 
tips. 

With a sign to me to listen, Berrie said, ‘* Will you say 
‘Little Boy Blue’ to Mrs. Snow?” 


Itty boy boo, come bow oos horns, 
E seep in e middle, e cow in e corns; 
Where zat boy — bo-peep — e seep. 
Unner e haytot wast aseep. 


I fear I do no justice to his recitation. Iam sleepy, and 
shall betake myself to the X for the night. The chamber 
above will be ready when you come. ‘‘ Come as the winds 
come when forests are rended,” etc., etc. Oh, one thing my 
best beloved must be told ere I put my letter in the door-box 
and my head under my wing. Ina French book lying round 
I saw on the blank leaf this: Anne Berenice, from Tom. 
And Davie and Rob call her Anne. Now am I and my other 
self to believe that any other child than our dear, long-lost 
baby sister was ever christened Anne Berenice? You and I 
knew how dear mother looked for a name in her Testament, 
and happened upon Berenice to add to the Anne given for our 
grandmother, whom she did not love. Vale, Vale. 


End of Monday. 





THE RHODE ISLAND WORKINGMEN’S MEDICAL 
AID ASSOCIATION. 


BY WM. T. CRANDALL 


THE origin and practical working of this association may 
be of interest to some who look to Lenp a Hanp for sugges- 
tions and stimulus. 

Two very interesting reasons for founding this association 
were offered to the influential leaders in its organization: 
first, the need that was seen and felt for the benefits it 
affords ; and second, a disinterested wish of well-paid mechan- 
ics to realize these benefits for the relief of the class with 
small wages. The appeal of such unusual magnanimity, from 
a score of the more highly skilled workmen, in some of the 
larger shops and mills in Providence, could not be resisted. 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer was importuned, early and late, to 
bring it before the public, to interest both the owners of mills 
and the people in their employ. With his marked ability to 
lead men of all positions, he met those interested at meetings 
held for the purpose. At the start but a few men attended, 
always to ask questions about a scheme wholly new to New 
England, but old to European centres, and especially the 
larger manufacturing places of England. 

The vast hospital provisions, and especially the immense 
funded privileges for the aid of the poor and suffering classes, 
might appal our hopes for equal advantage in the crowded 
cities and towns of a republic, whose population is more and 
more cosmopolitan. The satisfaction we gain from the reflec- 
tion of the safer tendency of our life is in the fact of ‘‘ every 
man for himself,” in the broadest and best sense — in the pos- 
sibility of his development and independence in all manly 
privileges versus a slothful neglect of the opportunities at 
hand, a shiftless and vicious life, making, in the end, a sad 
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dependent and charity-menial. We shall do no greater good 
in a new century of life than to educate men, women, and 
children with an aim for personal independence, through hon- 
orable kinds of industry; that they may deplore charitable 
dependence, and prefer the rich results of personal endeavor ; 
excepting, of course, all kind provision for emergencies, when 
brotherly kindness brings the relief, In His Name, just 
because a good deed is a happiness. 

From many public meetings interest grew to a committee 
of the whole; then sub-committees on constitution and 
by-laws, on interviewing physicians, pharmacists, dentists, 
etc. A temporary organization was effected in March, 1889, 
constituting the centre of authority for representatives from 
various shops and mills, with power to form branches in the 
same. 

The detail work of each branch is vested in the organization 
of shop and mill committees, local circumstances suggesting 
the best method of managing one and another. <A secretary 
and treasurer serve a branch by recording all contributors, 
their payments, auditing physicians’ bills, depositing contri- 
butions in bank, ete. The constitution calls for an annual 
meeting of the association the fourth Wednesday in June. In 
June, 1889, the association started off upon its first year of 
work. Officers and committees were elected, consisting of: 
president, Thomas R. Slicer; three vice-presidents, A. W. 
McCue, William EK. Nash, Samuel A. Waterman; secretary, 
William T. Crandell; treasurer, Alfred Dawson; an advis- 
ory committee of ten representative manufacturers, with Hon. 
H. R. Barker, Mayor, chairman; also an executive commit- 
tee, to consist of not less than thirty members of the asso- 
ciation, who are employed in the contributing mills and shops. 
The association meets quarterly, and the executive committee 
each month. 

Headquarters are established at 151 Broad Street, where the 
secretary and general agent can be found from eleven to one 
daily. The following detail work explains the practical appli- 
cation of the purpose and method of the association’s benefits 
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for workingmen and their families: All contributions made 
in a mill or shop branch are deposited by agreement in either 
one of the trust companies, the Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
or Industrial Trust Company. <A duplicate deposit slip is 
given the secretary, who keeps an account with each branch. 
Contributions are voluntary in amount, five cents per week 
being a popular sum, but twenty-five cents a month is advisa- 
ble. These sums are collected by the branch treasurer or 
held at the office, and deducted from the pay-day dues. 

Bank deposits were required to remain for three months, 
and not till October was the equivalent in doctor’s tickets paid 
out. The first purpose was to issue these tickets quarterly, 
but owing to the extreme demands made by the past winter’s 
epidemic the secretary was allowed discretionary authority to 
meet emergencies. 

On demand the secretary pays to a branch ninety per cent. 
of its funds in bank in physicians’ tickets, a blue ticket for a 
house visit, and a pink ticket for an office visit. The list of 
physicians who have agreed to serve the members of the asso- 
ciation comprises skilled and reliable men of both schools of 
practice. The terms per visit at office, at the home, for 
women and children, also for services of dentists, and for 
cost of filling the doctor’s prescriptions by the list of pharma- 
cists, are all known, and announced repeatedly by the branch 
committees and the secretary. 

The practical value of this system of relief is illustrated by 
the use of every ticket, the rates being so low the contributor 
gets back his assessment almost in the first instance of need. 
But it has wise limitations. Branches must be large to insure 
a reserve upon which to draw and pay all bills, and the con- 
tributor, only, is entitled to the benefits named, when paid for 
with tickets. Every member of a contributor’s family can 
have the privileges by paying for them in cash. Whereupon, 
again the contributor gets back his first outlay from the 
reduced rates of the benefits which his family have received. 
At this moment a contributor in the shop of * * * tells 
me, ‘*My doctor’s bill for this winter’s sickness was forty- 
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three dollars less for being a member of this association.” 

The association aims to establish two principles by its ben- 
efits for the working-people, especially the smaller-paid class : 
1. To provide means by which the sick can be cared for, and 
the doctor, too; every contributor can so pay his doctor, and 
avoid the harassing anxiety of a debt, always so much a bur- 
den, with the added losses and sorrow of sickness. 2. If a 
moral purpose exists this system of relief strengthens it, by 
enabling the contributor to fortify his self-respect, and escape 
the charity list. We aim to create and encourage that species 
of moral sense in every man’s mind that shall make him pre- 
fer to pay his bills, and care for his family, as well, rather 
than accept every gift as a matter of course. Among the 
thirteen thousand ‘* out-patients” of the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital, for the last year, the majority abused the charity. And 
we still hope for the hospital’s co-operation with this associa- 
tion, whereby genuine cases of need, only, shall be cared for, 
and those that can pay shall be compelled to pay, if only : 
nominal fee. An abuse of free privileges undermines moral 
responsibility, and casts aside one of the grandest principles 
of life —the honor of true sacrifice. 

Beginning Oct. 1, 1889, the practical working of the asso- 
ciation has been tried but a few months. The cash deposits 
have amounted, thus far, to fifteen hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, ten hundred and thirty-five doctor's tickets having 
been paid during the time. Every ticket being the same as 
cash, the doctor is favored by a monthly remittance from the 
treasurer, obviously a gain over the uncertain pay-day from 
people with small earnings, and freed, too, from the hard 
resort to a legal collection. 

At the time of this writing, May 1st, the association has 
seven branches of various sizes, some small and some large, but 
with a promise of growth. Such mills and shops as the follow- 
ing have entered the list, with about five hundred contribu- 
tors: Rumford Chemical Works, Allen’s Print Works, Rhode 
Island Locomotive Works, National Worsted Mills, Nicholson 
File Company, Armington & Sims, and Diamond Machine 
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Company. Others are soon to fall into line, in Weybossett 
Mills, Silver Spring Bleachery, and Saylesville, if possible. 
The general agent is ready at all times to give the required 
information, and encourage the increase of branches. Such 
hindrances as the difficulty of reaching working-people in a 
body and inherent suspicion deter his efforts, making a slow, 
but a surer, growth where the relief is most needed. 

The mistake of so many of our charitable provisions — giv- 
ing without investigation — breeds sad evils, instead of decreas- 
ing pauperism. Its effects we see daily, and a higher moral 
teaching makes slow headway against it. A majority of the 
poorer class of people accept too readily what is offered free. 
Mistakes have occurred in the use of the association’s privi- 
leges. Failing to hold to the rule of the contributor, only, 
paying in tickets, and the family paying the doctor’s bill in 
cash, at the reduced rate, one of the largest branches soon 
ran ashore, having exhausted their tickets in allowing about 
forty dollars for one. The ratio of supply and division is a 
simple piece of arithmetic, the responsibility for its applica- 
tion being always in the hands of the shop committee. 

The practical value and need of the association are assured. 
It is in good hands, and financially safe and sound. We not 
only confidently believe it will grow, but commend its work 
to every large centre, for the benefit of all classes of people, 
in whatever way they are employed. 





TRAINING FOR DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


To secure skilled labor in a variety of departments the 
Boston Young Women’s Christian Association, when building 
their boarding-house on Berkeley Street, adapted a portion of 
this building for the education and training of young girls in 
all the various branches of domestic service, and also fitting 
those who wished them for the many desirable and highly 
respectable positions now opened to women — such as are fur- 
nished by the occupations of bookkeepers, stenographers, 
type-writers, etc. 

The training for domestic service is free from any charge. 
As many young girls as the accommodations will permit at 
one time are received into the house. They go through a sys- 
tematic course of practical education in house and laundry 
work, cooking, dining-room and waitress work, and sewing. 
The instruction is not merely theoretical — they do with their 
own hands, under competent supervision, these various 
branches of work, for which the large building affords ample 
opportunity. 

As this department of the work was developed there opened 
out another need. A normal class was organized for the pur- 
pose of preparing women of intelligence and education for 
positions as matrons, housekeepers, teachers of domestic 
economy, ete. The wide range of instruction embraced in 
the eight months’ course of this class would surprise those not 
familiar with the high standard of education now expected 
and required from those who graduate from schools of 
domestic economy. 

An experimental kitchen has been fitted up with all neces- 
sary appliances, where cooking is taught by lectures, and 
practice, as well. These lectures embrace chemistry and bot- 
any as related to food, a knowledge of the rules of hygiene 
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as carried out in wholesome food and cookery, in ventilation, 
and the general purity of house arrangements. The proper 
selection and economical purchasing of articles of food, and 
harmonious grouping of dishes for different meals, with 
‘arving and tasteful serving, are subjects of instruction. 
Upholstering, in its simpler forms, and light carpentering, 
accomplishments so useful for the frequently-recurring little 
needs of a house; clay-moulding and wood-carving, by which 
the eye and hand are trained to order and taste — in a word, 
instruction in whatever pertains to the wise management of 
homes, and, by a combination of taste, economy, and com- 
fort, tends to make them attractive and happy. 

In addition to this school of domestic economy, classes in a 
variety of branches of education are carried on in the house, 
of which all can avail themselves at a very moderate expense, 
but as these are similar in character to many others in the city 
no especial mention of them is necessary. ° But the methods of 
training for domestic service, and the higher normal class, 
with the advantages afforded by the students’ forming part of 
the household, where they have not only instruction, but 
opportunities for practice, are somewhat new in character, and 
the experiment seems to be very successful. Of course, 
added experience develops new methods, but it is hoped that 
this is a pioneer of similar work on a larger scale, if the asso- 
ciation shall be able to secure another building where greater 
numbers can be received than at present. A life of industri- 
ous occupation ought to be a cheerful and happy one; but 
much depends, as we all know, upon a consciousness of ability 
to do well what is required of us, and the consequent comfort- 
able assurance that our services will be in demand. If those 
who must secure their own livelihood can be impressed with 
the importance of becoming skilful in the sphere of work 


which they select, and will give the requisite time, and avail 
themselves of the opportunities to become so, many lives 
would be made smoother and happier in the present, and be 
lifted out of anxiety for the future. 





SIR CHARLES DILKE. 


Sm Cuarves DILke has published a second volume, which 
he calls «¢ Problems of Greater Britain,”* which is a sequel to 
his valuable book ‘‘ Greater Britain,” which he published 
twenty-two years ago. The new book is of the first import- 
ance in social economy. It will be the despair of bigots and 
the delight of reformers. For he shows in it, in instance 
after instance, that in one part or another of the great Colo- 
nial Empire of England, the resident People, disregarding the 
dicta of the books, and taking care of Itself, has proved itself 
wiser than men, as a great Democrat said it did eighteen cen- 


turies and more ago. 
While we are speculating whether a state can run a railway 
and give the people the advantage of the profits, the Aus- 


tralian colonies do it, and the experiment succeeds. 

While we are wondering whether the intemperance of a 
community can be reduced, the state of New Zealand (for 
one can hardly call it a colony) shows how she has done it. 

While we are terrified lest state ownership of railways may 
lead to state ownership of pocket-handkerchiefs, the experi- 
ence of Australia shows that there has been no tendency in 
that direction. 

While we are wondering whether men become tired enough 
in eight hours, and whether they will not go and get drunk in 
the hours when they do not work, it proves that the eight- 
hour Jaw has been in force in Australia for years, and that no 
one would change it. 

As Australia has taught us our best lesson about the ballot, 
we are more disposed to listen to her suggestions on some 
other practices in social economy. 





*+* Problems of Greater Britain.” By Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke. 
London and New York: MacMillan & Co. 
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In one word, the book shows, as history has shown for five 
hundred years, that what has been called ‘* The Horse Com- 
mon-sense” of those peoples whom we still call Anglo- 
Saxon, for want of a better name, may be trusted to work 
out a practical system which persons trained to reproduce the 
old methods of society do not come to readily, or even intelli- 
gently. And, if the remarkable advance of the nations which 
speak English is to be referred to any single cause, that cause 
is their determination to be satisfied in government with the 
results of experiment, and their indifference to the slow prog- 
ress made by the men of mere book-study, who are, indeed, 
only too apt to come, with their explanations, halting behind 
the experiment, whose value is evident. 

We shall have frequent occasion to refer to Sir Charles 
Dilke’s book. The following extract does not by any means 
sum up the wide range of his observations. But it does show 
their results in a few interesting details : — 

‘¢The conservative and resisting forces of strong upper 
houses, difficult, indeed, to create, except upon the federal 
und provincial system, seem, however, to be little needed by 
our colonies, fur there is in them no such sign as is to be seen 
in the mother country of the growth of extreme views hostile 
to the institution of property and obnoxious to the richer 
classes. Revolutionary socialism, as contrasted with state 
socialism, is far stronger in Europe than in our colonies; and 
if it be true that the Australian colonies, and in a less degree 
Canada and portions of South Africa, present us with a pic- 
iure of what England will become, we shall find reason to 
suppose that the changes of the next few years will be much 
less rapid and much less sweeping than many hope and most 
believe. It is in Great Britain, of all the countries of the 
world, that revolutionary socialistic views appear to be the 
most generally entertained among thoughtful people at the 
present time. The practical programmes put forward by mod- 
erate European socialists are, indeed, mostly law in the Aus- 
tralian colonies, but the larger proposals which lie behind 
appear to have less chance of being entertained there than they 
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have in the old world. The programme of the Young Demo- 
crats of the democratic republic of Switzerland contains a 
large number of items, most of which are already the subject 
of legislation in Australia — the railways to be in the hands of 
the state, stringent labor legislation to be adopted, the sepa- 

ration of church and state, and so forth. Put while Swiss 

social democrats put last in their programme the item which 

looms largest — the nationalization of commerce and industry, 

and equality of the profits of labor — they doubtless give to it 

the greater portion of their thought. Now, in Australia such 

ideas have little weight. Revolutionary or demoeratic social- 

ism, in short, in Australia, in Canada, and in the United 

States is not popular with workmen, who largely own their 

houses, and possess land and shares; but, on the other band, 

state socialism advances rapidly in Australia. While in 

Canada, as in the United States, the great body of small agri- 

cultural proprietors seem disinclined to try many of the exper- 

iments of state socialism, in Australia the house-holding town 

democracy has no such fears. The Australian colonists feel 

that their governments are governments of the whole people, 

and that the people should make full use of the capacity of 

government to do all that can be done. 

‘* Mr. Goschen has described Australia as a paradise of lais- 
sez faire, but he must have been singularly misinformed. 
Railways are everywhere in the hands of the state, which does 
not treat them as mere investments, but uses its power over 
them, to the full, for the comfort of the inhabitants. No one 
in the colonies now struggles against the state ownership of 
railroads, and to those in England who think the Australians 
in the wrong upon this point, they answer that the reasons | 
which we give in our books for Government carrying on post- 
office work apply equally to railways. They tell us that we 
are in the habit of arguing that if the postal service were left 
to private enterprise the smaller places would be without a 
post, or would be charged more heavily for it than the large 
and wealthy cities. They quote us as saying that in the 
towns in which the service pays there would, under private 
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enterprise, be competition, with the result of duplication of 
servants, of offices, and of plant, involving waste to the com- 
munity; and they insist that this and our other arguments 
about posts are true, but are equally applicable to railways. 
‘*It is very generally believed in our South Sea colonies that 

the future of democratic states will more and more point to 
the conducting of public enterprises by Government, Parlia- 
ment not attempting to interfere in the details of the manage- 
ment, but supporting Government in selecting experts to 
serve as commissioners, on the principle now adopted in the 
railway commissions of the Australian colonies. Just as the 
meetings in England of borough surveyors and of medical 
officers of health bring about constant improvement in sani- 
tary machinery, so, the Australians think, conferences of the 
experts employed in the management of public enterprises 
will lead to continual improvement in the management, with- 
out that waste which is inevitable under a competitive system. 

Education is generally free, or virtually free; labor is more 

controlled than it is at home. The state interferes in agricul- 
ture by means of bounties, and in many matters in which the 

advocates of laissez faire would be the first to deprecate its 

action ; and public works are set on foot for the benefit of 
the unemployed. In some colonies the Government owns the 

water-works of the great towns, and in almost all it contrib- 

utes liberally towards charities and hospitals. But while 

state socialism prospers in the colonies there remains the 

amazing fact, startling to all Englishmen, whether they are 

under the influence of the attractions of modern socialism, or 

whether they fear it as the terror of their dreams, that there 

is no socialism other than state socialism worth mentioning in 
the Queen’s dominions outside Great Britain.” 
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MORAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS. 


In a private letter from the distinguished chief of the 
National Bureau of Education he makes the following sugges- 
tions, which are evidently of the very first importance, with 
regard to the statistics of Mr. Royce, published in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, and copied by Mr. Young in Lenp a 
Hanp for May. We beg to call to them the attention of all 
the parties in this discussion. ‘* One can prove anything by 
statistics except the truth,” George Canning says, and the 
satire is fair enough, considering how statistics are applied. 
But, all the same, we need not be misled unless we want to be. 
If we approach this question with a determination to make 
the statistics prove black or prove white, we shall succeed in 
pleasing ourselves; but we shall not come any nearer the 
truth. We cannot but hope that, with every paper written 
on this subject, there may be a new determination on the part 
of students to find out what is the truth in the neighborhood in 
which they live. Such a paper as Mr. Torrey’s in our number 
for January seems to us to point the direction in the line of 
inquiry which is to he followed. It includes a difficult inves- 
tigation as to emigration, it requires a very accurate knowl- 
edge as to the changes in criminal legislation, and it involves 
as well a distinct understanding of what crime is, and what 
are the distinctions made between such vice as the law does 
not punish and the offences which are brought before the tri- 
bunals. It also requires that the student shall not mistake, 
as so many students do, the statistics of prisons for the sta- 
tistics of crime. 

Dr. Harris writes us: ‘** * * Having been interested in 
this question for many years, and having studied the lesson of 
statistics, I was not at all misled by the figures used by Mr. 
Royce. If his conclusions were true ones they would give us 
the greatest concern. But the trouble with his conclusions is 
found in the fact that he deals with a ratio, and yet refers to 
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only one term of the ratio. In order to know the value of 9 
ratio we must know both terms. To talk about the increase 
of crime keeping pace with the increase of education, and yet 
omitting to show that the crime is committed by the educated 
people, is to say nothing convincing. 

‘¢ The question is, which part of the community furnishes. 
the crime, the insanity, and the pauperism ? 

‘* All the statistics I have examined on the subject of crime 
show that the illiterate portion of the community sends from. 
four to twelve times its quota into crime. In other words, 
those who cannot read and write are, on an ave ‘age, about 
eight times as apt to get into prisons and jails. Thus, as far 
as it goes, education seems to be unfavorable to crime. Mr. 
Royce did not notice that the thirty per cent. of the New 
York criminals who were illiterate came from the four per 
cent. of illiterate population of New York. To say that, of 
the criminals of New York, seventy per cent. know how to. 
read and write, and only thirty per cent. of the criminals are 
illiterate, therefore the educated people furnish most of the 
criminals, sounds very bad for education, But when the 
omitted denominators are added to the numerators it reads as 
follows: The ninety-six per cent. of persons who have some 
school education furnish seventy per cent. of the criminals, 
while the four per cent. who have no school education furnish 
thirty per cent. of the criminals. The educated one one-hun- 
dredth (1-100) of the New York population furnishes three- 
fourths of one per cent. (.003-4) of the criminals, while an 
illiterate one-hundredth of the New York population furnishes 
seven and one-half per cent. 

‘¢ Here we have our ratios : as seven and one-half per cent. 
is to three-fourths of one per cent. so is the liability of the 
educated to the liability of the illiterate as regards crime. 
This ratio is as one toten. * * *” 


«* * * Tue twenty-fifth annual report of the Detroit 
House of Correction, Michigan, 1886, reports- the total com- 
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mitments for the twenty-five years since the institution was 
founded to be 40,338. Of these only 28,652 could both read 
and write. This gives seventy per cent. who could read and 
write to thirty per’ cent. of illiterates. In 1880 the census 
report showed for the state of Michigan ninety-five per cent. 
who could read and write, and five per cent. illiterates. These 
figures give us the following ratios: ninety-five per cent. of the 
population, being educated, furnish seventy per cent. of the 
criminals ; five per cent of the population, being illiterate, fur-- 
nish thirty per cent. of the criminals. It would seem that one 
per cent. taken from those who could read and write furnish 
seventy-ninety-fifths of one per cent. of the criminals; while 
one per cent. taken from the illiterate portion furnish thirty- 
fifths, or six per cent. The ratio of six per cent. to seventy- 
ninety-fifths is as eight to one. Thus it will be seen that the: 
illiterate population furnishes eight times its quota. 

‘¢ Another interesting item is given on page forty-two of 
the same report, under the head of ‘Religious Training.’ Of 
the 40,338 committed during the twenty-five years, 18,821 
were Roman Catholic, 19,184 were Protestant, 69 were Israel- 
ites, 14 were Mormon, and 2,249 were reported as ‘ without 
religious training.’ This gives us five per cent. of the delin- 
quents as without religious training, while ninety-five per 
cent. had religious training in some one of the religious 
denominations. 

‘“¢It would, of course, be perfectly absurd to infer from 
these statistics that religious training produced criminals. 
These statistics show us, however, that some become crimi- 
nals in spite of the influences of school and the influences of 
church, but we are glad to see that the school-educated people 
are only one-eighth as apt to get into the house of correction 
as the illiterate. If we knew how many people in Michigan 
could be counted as ‘ without religious training’ I think we 
should be abie to say that the latter class are many times more 
apt to be found in the criminal class than those religiously 
educated.” 





NEW BOOKS. 


In ** The Political Problem”’* Mr. Stickney has followed 
up his pelitical essays and endeavors to describe the present 
actual condition of political affairs among us with his sug- 
gested remedies. There will be few to quarrel with his state- 
ment of our present political shortcomings. The theory of 
our American Government is that the supreme control of all 
public affairs, of the entire nation, of the states, cities, towns, 
and villages, is to be in the hands of the mass of the individ- 
ual citizens, who are to use the individual secret ballot for 
the selection of the highest public officials. That is the 
theory, says Mr. Stickney, but in practice our form of gov- 
ernment does not in all respects conform to the theory. In 
fact, and because there is so large an amount of election work 
to be done, the control of the elections has fallen into the 
hands of the party organizations. These are run in the inter- 
est of the men who make election-work their business, and, 
in time, it comes to be almost impossible for any man to be 
elected to a public office except by their permission, and with 
their active support. These large organizations become vir- 
tually standing armies, engaged in a constant struggle for the 
spoils of public office and the control of the public treasury. 
There is thus created a privileged class of professional elec- 
tion-workers. The theory is that the individual citizen should 
use his own judgment on the merits of public men and_ public 
measures. When the day of election comes the working 
result usually is that the citizen marches gravely and sadly 
after the same old political bell-wethers into the same old 
political sheep-pen. Under our present government it is sim- 
ply impossible to secure large official experience in the men 


**'The Political Problem.” By Albert Stickney, 


author of ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic Government,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1890. 
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at the head. In theory, then, our political system puts the 
supreme power in the state in the hands of the citizen; in 
fact it burdens the citizen with a power that he cannot use. 
It creates a privileged class; it bars the best]men from the 
public service; it takes power out of the hands of the peo- 
ple; it destroys the political freedom of the citizen; it 
destroys official responsibility ; it corrupts our whoie political 
life. Mr. Stickney’s plan to secure the healthy political action 
on the part of the individual citizen, the supremacy of the 
people’s will, and efficient administration is to greatly reduce 
the number of elected officials, and to create the popular 
assembly. He advocates a single administrative head, to 
whom all of his subordinates shall be directly responsible. 
This administrative head is to be elected by a special popular 
assembly, but responsible to, and hold his office at the will of, 
a general popular assembly, composed of delegates sent by 
their fellow-citizens to represent them. Mr. Stickney’s rem- 
edy is based on three conclusions: that the popular assem- 


bly, or public meeting, is the organ whereby any people must 
form and utter its common judgment and its common will; 
that administration, the execution of a people’s policy, must 
have one head; and that the popular assembly must have the 
supreme supervision and control of its public affairs. 


A GENERAL HISTORY FOR COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS, by P. V.N. 
Myers, A. M., author of Ancient History, etc. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
1890. pp. 759. 

Tuts is an excellently appointed book. The story is always 
well-told, and illustrated with well-chosen cuts, taken from 
coins, tablets, monuments, and photographs. The larger 
number of the maps which abound ‘‘are authorized re-pro- 
ductions of charts accompanying Freeman’s Historical Geog- 
raphy of Europe.” A very complete index furnishes the work. 





TEN TIMES ONE. 


Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 

Lend a Hand. 


THE MALTESE CROSS.* 
BY E. E. HALE. 


“Back! every man of you!” cried the boatswain. 

And, at the word, every man of the wet and tired company scram- 
bled up the sloping deck, away from the rail where they had been 
resting. In a moment more the heavy yard above them plashed in 
the water, and they could see it drift sullenly away on the swell of 
the wave. It seemed as if this were a last gust, or as if the sea 
were smoother afterwards. ‘' Now is our time,’’ said the boatswain. 
And, as he gave the word, he and five others boldly slipped down 
the deck and sprang into the sea. Keeping well clear of the tangle 
which the spar was towing with it, they struck out slowly, but con- 
fidently, for the beach. In three minutes more those who had been 
left on the deck could see the forms of the swimmers as, one by one, 
the land-people caught them and dragged them up on the shore. 

As will happen, sometimes, the shortest of the party was he who 
first made the passage. He hardly needed the strong hand of the 
fisherman who met him, but he nodded cordially in acknowledg- 
ment of his kindness, and let him lead him up the beach. Ina 
moment more a young boy was rubbing him dry with towels, and 
another had ready for him a heavy and even elegant fur cloak. But 
Paul of Tarsus, for it was he, would scarcely give himself to their 
well-planned courtesies. He showed them in a moment that he had 
a light, linen cord around his waist, and, with one of the leaders, he 


*This story was written for, and dedicated to the Casino Tabernacle 
Booth, Detroit, April, 1890, and published by the King’s Daughters of 
Wellesley College for this purpose. 
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began instantly to draw in this line with the utmost care. After 
they had pulled in perhaps a hundred fathoms of it, a wooden spoon 
appeared, which had been tied into the line to float it, and then a 
thicker cord. A minute after and the drawing required more 
strength, and then the Maltese fishermen cried out, in the Cartha- 
genian dialect which they all spoke, ‘‘ Lend a Hand.” It was a sea- 
man’s phrase, and brought at once the help they needed. Sure 
enough, it was now a stout hempen rope, which came buoyed up by 
bits of chairs and stools, and then, with tender care, they drew in a 
young Roman ensign, the invalid of the ship, who floated high on 
two benches which had been lashed together. Paul of Tarsus and 
his Maltese friend did not leave the shore till every man of the ship’s 
company could be accounted for. 

This was the beginning of his cordial and tender acquaintance 
with this young ensign, who was of an old Servian family, and again 
with Publius, who was really the chief man in the island, who had 
stood at his side so loyally, and had directed the efforts for saving 
passengers and crew. It was at Publius’s house, as the winter sped 
by, that Paul won so many hearts to the Master’s service, and 
showed to so many of those boys and girls that they must not live 
for themselves, and that they could not die for themselves. To his 
great joy, and to Publius’s amusement, the waves had thrown on the 
shore Paul’s own sailor’s chest on the second day. He used to 
amuse the young people as he drew out from it one or another trifle 
of Eastern convenience or luxury, and explained what it was made 
for. For even a tooth-brush was a matter to surprise these islanders. 

One day, as the sun grew so high that they could sit in the 
veranda of Publius’s house in the sunshine, Paul was stitching on a 
shelter-tent which he meant to leave as a farewell present for his 
host, and the two girls, Publia prima and Publia secunda, were 
stitching at his side, as he had taught them. In talk the two girls 
were known by their nick-names; one was Daisy and the other was 
Rose. The talk between the three was serious, but it was cheerful, 
not to say gay, all the same. 

“Oh, my dear Daisy,” said he, ‘all you say is morbid. Don’t 
you see it comes from thinking of yourself too much? That is what 
I was telling Mark down yonder as we walked. He thinks of him- 
self more highly than he ought to think.” 
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‘¢ You want him to look out when he looks in,” said Rose, as she 
stopped to stroke the long grey hair of a splendid cat of the breed 
which has gained distinction for the island in later times. 

‘* Exactly,”’ said Paul; ‘‘exactly, and that is a good phrase, 
which I will remember, and pack away with your father’s ‘ Lend a 
Hand,’ the first Maltese phrase which I heard to understand. I had 
learned it from a sailor at Corinth. Do I not tell you all the time 
that Love is the whole? Now Love in the thought or purpose 
means ‘Look out and not in.’ Love in the act means ‘Lend a Hand.’” 

‘* But how to be it and how to do it?” persisted poor Daisy. 

“Tt is not so hard,” said Paul, ‘ to forget yourself, if you live 
and move and have your being with Him.” And he looked up into 
the blue sky, almost involuntarily. ‘‘ Not that He is there more 
than He is here, only we speak so. Dear Daisy, once come to feel 
that you are His child, and that He pets you and loves you, that you 
are the Daughter of a King, Daisy, and you will take on the work 
of a King’s Daughter.” 

“You think I look down on the earth, when I ought to look up to 
God,” said she. 

“Yes, frankly, I do,” said her kind teacher, “and I think life 
will be happier to you when you look up and not down.” 

The girl took his rough hand and kissed it, and said, ‘‘ Do not 
fear, my dear master, I will remember.” 

“But I do not think that is all,” said her mother. ‘ My dear 
Sir, since the first night when you taught us the songs of Zion, 
when you told us how we might look forward — well, to meeting my 
little Marcus in Heaven, to seeing and knowing, as they see and 
know, I have said to myself, Look Forward, Look Forward, and that 
makes me, I cannot help it, forget my worries and myself.” 

‘Just what I always try to say to you,” said Paul. “It is what 
the Master always said, in one way or another. Faith, Hope, and 
Love make the whole of life, and Love is the largest of the three.” 

And they went into the house. But the girls never pitched that 
tent on the lawn on a sunny day but they kissed each other, and 
said : — 

“Faith, Hope, and Love, and Love the largest of the three.” 

And the next Sunday morning, after they had been singing 
together, Paul walked on the beach with the two girls and their 
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mother. And he gave to each of them a little cross, of the form 
which we call the cross of Malta. He had filed the three out from 
three silver denarii. And on the three upper sections of the cross 
he had cut the letters I. H. N. 

‘Do not forget,’ he said; ‘‘ you know what the cross means 
Now for each arm, Look up and not down, Look out and not in, 
Look forward and not back, and your father’s cheery Lend a Hand.”’ 

“And I. H. N?” asked Daisy, timidly. 

‘“T. H. N. for In Hoc Nomine, or In This Name,” said Paul. 


‘THEY had what the Detroit men called the four corner-stones — 
‘They did not care for themselves,’ ‘they never looked backward,’ 
‘they always lent a hand,” and ‘they were not afraid to die.’ ” 

— Ten Times One is Ten. 1870. 


EACH FOR ALL, AND ALL FOR EACH. 


THE greatest vantage for humanity 

Is this, that each does every thing for all, 

And each in turn receives all from the same. 

How little one contributes to the whole, 

How much, however, one receives from all ! 

How true a guard humanity to each, 

How little more is needed after all 

For concord, bliss, and peace, and the unmarried 

Freedom of all men, than the will of all; 

To seek with life itself the good of each ! 

Tis with the slightest means God will effect 

The greatest purposes, — but through the greatest 

Of sentiments, through the divinest Love. 
—Layman’s Breviary. 





THE KING’S DAUGHTERS. 


[THE following very interesting circular has been issued by the Central 
Council of the King’s Daughters. We have so many readers who are 
interested in the work of the King’s Daughters, either as members or as 
sympathetic friends, that we know they will be glad to preserve it. 

It cannot be said too often that the various clubs which adopt the four 
mottoes are entirely independent of each other. ‘They make their own 
rules, their own covenants, their own pledges, and their own rituals. 

When the Look-up Legion was established no one feared that its very 
strict pledge would be binding on the members of the Four-Leaf Clover 
Club, and certainly the directors of the Four-Leaf Clover Club did not sup- 
pose that their views or their plans must be adopted by the officers of the 
Look-up Legion. ] 


To the Readers of “‘ The Silver Cross :” — 


AFTER this number of our magazine was already in print, an arti- 
cle, calculated to produce anxiety and agitation in the minds of our 
readers, was sent simultaneously to various newspapers throughout 
the country. This article states “that the Central Council has 
removed the Order from its original basis and carried it over toa 
Unitarian platform ; that this was done at the request of Unitarian 
members, and that, in compliance with their demands, we also struck 
out from our literature everything evangelical.”’ 

The charge that a body of women, every one of whom is a mem- 
ber of an evangelical denomination, should do the thing of which 
we are accused, seems almost too absurd to demand contradiction, 
but, lest some of our members should be alarmed, it may be well to 
repeat what has already been said in the general press, that the 
Order stands exactly where it did in the beginning; has never 
changed its basis ; has never been asked to do so by any one Unita- 
rian, or by any number of Unitarians; has always been recognized 
as thoroughly Christian, welcoming by its constitution all who hold 
themselves responsible to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. But, 
from the beginning, it recognized that its members were responsible 
to God and not to the Council, and left each person, desiring to come 
to us, to decide fur herself whether her relation to Christ was such 
as would justify her in coming into our ranks. 
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After a time the question arose as to whether, having failed to do 
so at first, we ought not now to impose creed-conditions of member- 
ship, thus insuring that the doctrinal views of those who came to us 
accorded with the views of the members of the Central Council. 
On this point we differed honestly and lovingly, and the majority of 
the Central Council felt that, whatever were our own views, we had 
no right to assume the prerogatives of the church, and we formulated 
a resolution to that effect, believing it would be arbitrary, unconsti- 
tutional, and unfair to our large membership to make such a creed- 
condition. Others of our members felt that the position of the 
majority was dishonoring to Christ, but we believed it to be both a 
loving and a loyal difference. That such difference of opinion should 
have been made the excuse for a systematic and simultaneous attack 
upon the life and work of the Order would have seemed impossible, 
but that the history of the Christian church shows abundant 
instances of such things having been done by those who verily 
thought they did God service. 

The misleading and unjust statements of the attack are so inter- 
mingled with facts as to prove very agitating to any who are unable 
to discriminate between an attempt to force the Order to desert its 
Divine Master, and the assumption of the right of the Council to 
decide as to the relation of any soul to Him, after it had already 
admitted seventy thousand souls, each of whom decided for herself. 

It has been no question of the religious status of the Council, or 
of the Order; it was simply a question of the Council’s right to 
demand’ that seventy thousand women, who had already come to us, 
holding themselves responsible to our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, should be responsible to the Council, and subscribe to the 
Council’s articles of belief, instead of to our constitution, or go out 
from our midst as unworthy to be considered the Daughters of the 
King. 

Leaving this explanation, which is due to our members, to their 
intelligence and their consciences, we can only commit the entire 
matter to God, desiring only that His will be done in and for and 
through the Order. It has had a wonderful record of good done, of 
souls brought to a knowledge of Christ, of help for suffering, of heal- 
ing for hearts that were sore, of the development of the spirit of 
Christian unity on the part of women all over the world, and, should 
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it die to-morrow, it would perhaps have done its best work in the 
lesson of Christian toleration which it has given to the world. 

If we are to judge from the grand rally of our members to the 
support of our position, the day of dissolution is far distant, and we 
yet hope for grand achievements in the line of Christian service 
undertaken for His sake and In His Name. 


MONTHLY REPORT. 


Tue monthly meeting of representatives of the Lend a Hand 
Clubs was held at the office of Lenp aA Hanp, April 28th. Mrs. 
Whitman reported for the treasurer that one hundred and two dol- 
lars had passed through the hands of the society, nearly all of which 
came appropriated. 

The Casino Tabernacle Booth cf the Detroit Floral Festival had 
received five hundred copies of the ‘‘ Maltese Cross,” a story writ- 
ten for, and dedicated to that booth by Dr. Hale, and printed and 
presented to it by the King’s Daughters of Wellesley College. The 
King’s Daughters of Charlestown, Mass., also sent a large picture 
of Dr. Hale, which they had ordered for the purpose. 

The Federal Street Coffee House, before spoken of, has been so 
successful, and the contrilutions so generous, that it has been decided 
to keep the rooms open during the summer, and the committee hope 
that this object may not be forgotten by clubs before closing their 
meetings for the season. 

Dr. Hale spoke of a plan for sending invalids South for a neces- 
sary change during the winter months. There are many persons in 
delicate health, especially in the New England States, who can pay 
their own expenses, but not those.of a companion for the journey. 
A suitable person might be found who would make three or four 
trips during the season, with perhaps twenty invalids at a time, and 
place them in proper homes for the time necessary for recuperation. 
Only the expenses of this matron would come on the clubs and char- 
itably-disposed persons, all the invalids paying their own expenses, 
or having them paid by friends. 

Rev. Mr. Mead presented the need of the new infirmary at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. There are three wards, with accommodations for 
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ten persons in each ward, and eleven private rooms. The first room 
furnished was by the former master and mistress of the colored man 
who built the hospital. It is estimated that fifty dollars will furnish 
a room, but a smaller sum will procure many needful articles. 


CHARITIES. 


The City Hospital of Boston has need of more flannel jackets for 
children who are able to sit up in bed. Particularly do the diph- 
theria patients need them, heing obliged oftentimes to remain bol- 
stered up in order to breathe. 


MISSIONS. 


Miss Tutwiler needs a matron for a woman’s prison in Alabama. 
There are at present few inmates. ‘The salary is twenty-five dollars 
and board, with a prospect of promotion if the experiment succeeds. 


EDUCATION. 


The Committee on Education has been appealed to for aid by 
Rey. W. H. Franklin, principal of Swift Memorial Seminary, Rog- 
ersville, Tenn. This school is for the education of colored boys and 


girls, and is under the auspices of the Board of Missions for Freed- 
men and the Holston Presbytery, but also depends largely for its 
support upon donations from the friends of negro education. 


Memprrs of clubs and tens visiting the city are cordially requested 
to be present at these monthly meetings, which are held at the LEND 
a Hanp office, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston, the last Monday of each: 
month, at 12.30 o’clock. 





OPENING EXERCISE. 
DORCHESTER LEND A HAND CLUB. 


Repeat Motto: ‘ Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 
Lend a Hand.” 


Leader: The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister. 

Club: All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them. 

Leader: Love suffereth long and is kind. 

Club: Love envieth not. 

Leader: Love vaunteth not itself. 

Club: Love is not puffed up. 

Leader: Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, 
is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil. 

Club: Rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, rejoiceth with the truth. 

Leader: Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. 

Club: Love never faileth. 

All: But now abideth Faith, Hope, Love, these three; but the 
greatest of these is Love. 

Our Pledge: ‘Trusting in God to help me keep this pledge, I 


do solemnly promise never to drink any intoxicating liquor, never 
to use profane language, nor tobacco in any of its forms. 





REPORTS OF TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS, ETC: 


Persons who are forming clubs, or are interested in Ten Times- 
One work, are requested to address all letters of inquiry to Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman, Lawrence Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 

Mrs. Whitman is the central secretary of the clubs, and will 
gladly give information or help in forming them. It is desirable to 
keep the list of clubs as complete as possible, and all clubs based on 
the Wadsworth mottoes which have not sent in their names are 
requested to do so. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Tae Lookout Club met for the first time on Friday afternoon, 
April 5, 1889, when we elected our president, secretary, and treas- 


urer. We found that at this meeting our club consisted of ten mem- 
bers, and we decided not to limit our number. As several of the 
girls’ friends joined from time to time, at our last meeting, on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1890, our club consisted of sixteen members. We decided 
to hold our meetings every other week, on Saturday afternoon, and, 
in order to raise money for our work, to have every member pay 
the treasurer five cents at each meeting. Having thus organized our 
club, at our second meeting we began our work. 

We spent the time of our first meetings in dressing dolls. One of 
these found its way to a little lame girl, just returned from the hos- 
pital, who, though she had for some time longed for a doll to share 
her pains and pleasures, yet had never dreamed of becoming the: 
owner of a French doll, with real hair, lovely brown eyes, shoes, 
lace cap, worsted sacque, and clothes with truly buttons and button- 
holes, that could be taken off and fastened securely on again with- 
out the aid of pins. Only those who are, or have been, little girls, 
mothers of dolls themselves, can imagine the little one’s delight. 
Dolly was carefully put to bed every night, and cared for as tenderly 
by her little mother as ever a doll was. 
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Another, a blue-eyed one, was carried to the children’s ward in 
the City Hospital, where it received a warm welcome from little, 
one-armed Katie. When the doll was given her, clasping it firmly 
in her one little arm, she first held it at some distance from her and 
looked at it with delight, then, hugging it tightly to her breast, she 
ran away to sit in her little chair, and forget for a time the loss of 
her arm in the happiness of possessing such a treasure. 

The head nurse of the children’s ward told us that they were 
much in need of some little flannel sacques for the children, for she 
said that it was very hard to keep the bed-clothes over their shoul- 
ders, and that the sacques would prevent them from taking cold. So 
we decided to devote most of our time to making the sacques, but as 
one of our members was especially fond of making dolls’ clothes we 
determined to keep on with our dolls also. 

One of the girls, as she usually carried the articles which the 
club sent to the hospital, grew so much interested in the children 
that she became accustomed to go there every Friday after school, to 
read to or play with them. Several girls in her class, not members 
of our club, went with her once or twice, and, finding the hospital 
so much more cheerful than they had expected, kept ‘on guing. 

As several of the girls were away for the summer we held no 
meetings during July and August. But meanwhile the girls still 
continued to pay their visits to the hospital, and carry with them 
flowers, and sometimes dolls, old books, or pictures. It takes very 
little to please these children, who have so few pleasures in their 
own homes, and one day, when we brought in, among other things, a 
Mother-Goose book, very old and sadly torn, but still containing the 
tales of Mother-Goose, including Bo-peep, Cock Robin, Henny-penny, 
etc., little Johnnie, spying the book, asked if he might take it, and 
was overjoyed at being told he might have it ‘to keep.” The next 
week when we went in we found that Johnnie and another little fel- 
low had employed all their spare moments in reading the stories, and, 
having read it carefully through, they pronounced it a “ fine book.” 

The children enjoyed the flowers very much, although not as much 
as ‘‘things that will last.”” Once when we carried in some golden-rod 
Johnnie wished to know how it grew, and if we raised it in our gar- 
den. We told him all we could about the golden-rod, and promised 
to bring him some plant that he might watch it grow. We first 
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brought him a nasturtium, but that was destined to live but a short 
time, for it soon fell from the high window-sill, and its little back 
was broken. We then carried him a large geranium with a hand- 
some pink blossom, and my, how happy he was! He said that he 
would water it every day, and hobbled away with the aid of his lit- 
tle crutch to put it in the window, where it might have the sunshine 
to keep it warm. All the other little boys were as pleased as he, 
and promised to aid him in caring for his treasure. 

In September we resumed our work, and made several sacques, 
which were received very gratefully by the nurses. The children, 
too, enjuyed the sacques, for they smiled happily when they were 
put on, and to show their delight moved in their little beds as much 
as their broken limbs would allow them. One little fellow, seeing 
that there were bright pearl buttons on his sacque, and feather- 
stitching around the collar and cuffs, felt very proud indeed. 

As Christmas drew near we left the hospital-work for a time, that 
we might accomplish our Christmas plan. For we had decided to 
invite six little girls to our president’s house at Christmas time, and 
to give each a hood, a pair of warm mittens, a doll, and either a 
paper-doll or a scrap-book. To these gifts our president added, of 
her own accord, a box of candy apiece. So some of the girls devoted 
themselves to dressing dolls, and, after many trials, they were fin- 
ished; others to scrap-books, and they, too, were finished in due 
time. We decided to buy the mittens, and as one of the girls was 
very expert in dressing paper-dolls, and another in making hoods, 
these also were ready by Christmas time. 

We decided to invite the children to come on the afternoon of 
December twenty-ninth. But as we had not determined how to give 
them their presents, we were as much surprised as they when the 
time came, for our president, always planning some pleasure for us, 
had prepared a Christmas tree, trimmed prettily with pop-corn, and 
with the dolls seated on the branches. 

The children appeared to enjoy themselves very much, especially 
one little girl who had never owned a doll before, and was very happy 
when one was given her. After the presents were distributed we 
played games, then went out to supper (which was probably enjoyed 
by the children fully as much as the tree). After supper we played 
more games, listened to an interesting piece, and at about six started 
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for home, feeling that we certainly had had a very good time, and 
quite sure that the children shared our feelings. 

While the club was busy preparing for our Christmas celebration, 
the girls kept on carrying things to the hospital children. One Fri- 
day our president sent in some little, leaden soldiers. The sight of 


these soldiers filled the boys’ hearts with delight, and as they were 


distributed among them the little fellows asked over and over if they 
might really keep them and carry them home. For the hospital is. 
so much pleasanter and brighter than many of these little ones’ 
homes that when they carry home with them any little treasure or 
treasures they may have stored up during their stay here, it seems 
like carrying with them a part of the cheerful place, where, though 
they may have suffered much pain, yet they have been kindly 
treated, and have been very happy. 

After Christmas we made some more sacques, and, as the nurse: 
wished us to make some little worsted slippers, some girls began to 
work on these; the others kept on with the scrap-books and dolls. 

On one of our visits to the hospital one of the girls became much 
interested in a pale, thin little boy, who seemed not more than eight 
or nine, but on talking with him she found that he was fourteen 
years old, and in the first class in the grammar school. He told her 
that he could not walk, but that he did not mind that, for he wanted 
to graduate, so he had been obliged either to be wheeled to school, or 
to try to ride there by himself on a velocipede. He liked the hos- 
pital very much, and seemed to fully appreciate the kindnesses of 
the nurses. When speaking of his sufferings he said, ‘I do not 
care so much about the pain on my own account, but my father is 
dead now, and I must soon begin to help support the family.” His 
back was often very painful, so that it tired him to lie still all day; 
it also wearied him to read much, so, as we learned that he was fond 
of playing dominoes, two of the club-girls bought some and carried 
them to him. The other boys enjoyed the dominoes fully as much 
as he, and begged us to play with them every week. They found 
a safe place to keep them outside the window, between the iron grat- 
ing and the window itself. It is true they were here exposed to the 
wind and the rain, but the boys seemed tu forget about this in their 
delight of having found a place where they were safe from the little 
hands which would so soon have destroyed their precious treasure. 
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The club furnished several pairs of slippers, of which the nurses 
were especially glad, and which were carried around for the inspection 
of almost all the patients of the ward. At our last meeting, as some 
of the girls were rather tired of dolls, we decided to begin some 
small, cotton-flannel animals for the little boys. 

Our club is now a year old, and though we have not always had 
as large meetings as we might wish, on account of the illness of our 
members, yet we feel assured that its year’s work has not been in 
vain. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 

Just after the “'T. T. T.” Club passed its ninth birth-day the 
following report was read at the annual gathering of the church, 
who are specially interested in its work : — 

It may be interesting to some to know that the club has just 
passed its ninth birth-day, and has had during that time nearly one: 
hundred and seventy different members, many of whom, though now 
past the age of active membership, still manifest interest by gener- 
ous gifts, or otherwise ‘lending a hand.” 

The average amount raised yearly by the club has been one hun- 
dred and eleven dollars and twelve cents, making the whole amount 
for the nine years one thousand dollars. 

With this sum we have been able to sow some govd seed of gos- 
pel truth in Spain, in China, and in India. In our own country we 
have scattered seed in Tennessee, in South Carolina, and in Louisi- 
ana. We have helped to build a new steeple on our own church, 
and, more than all, we have sent two thousand good missionaries to 
work for us on the Caroline Islands. 

To be sure, they are only two thousand good books — our paper 
missionaries, we call them — but though it is true that a living mis- 
sionary can do some things which a paper missionary cannot, yet a 
living missionary must have a salary for his support, but our books 
need no salary, the living missionary’s health may fail, then he- 
must leave his work and go home to rest, but our paper missionaries 
are never sick; the living missionary may change his views, and tell 
a different story after a while, but our paper missionaries never 
change their views. They keep on always telling the same “old 
story’ of Jesus and His love. The living missionary must die: 
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sooner or later, but our books will never die. One volume may be 
used up, but there is always another just like it to take its place. 

The “* Peep of Day” and the book of ‘“ Bible Stories ” are work- 
ing on, year after year, causing a ‘great light’’ to shine into the 
darkened minds and hearts of the natives of Micronesia, and giving 
occasion for those who sent them on their mission to ‘“ thank God and 
take courage ”’ in their future work. 

Thus, in various ways, we have tried to help others less fortu- 
nate than ourselves, and to carry out the spirit of our mottoes. 

“ Kapas’ Fel,” the ‘‘ Bible Stories,’’ is a much larger book than 
‘* Rantak,” the ‘“ Peep of Day.” The former has three hundred and 
eight pages, while the latter has only one hundred and _ thirty-six. 
The language, too, is somewhat different. The proper names are, of 
course, alike, for, as the missionaries made the language, the natives 
had no words, or rather sounds, for the names. Chapter in the 
“ Peep of Day” is Japter, and in the “ Bible Stories” is Sopon. 

We have held no meetings this year, but, as we have always kept 
a reserve fund, we have been able to give fifty dollars to furnish a 
room for two students in Colorado College, Colorado Springs; ten 
dollars toward an organ for an orphanage in Brusa, Turkey; ten 
dollars for bedspreads for a dormitory in a school building in Cesarea, 
East Turkey ; ten dollars to furnish illustrations (large size) for the 
Sunday School lessons, for a mission school in Brusa; which last the 
missionary says will serve a three-fold purpose: first, for the mission 
school, then for the orphanage, then to adorn the walls of the hum- 
ble homes of the Christian natives. 

‘‘ Sowing seed beside all waters” is our aim. 

There are so many claims upon the time of school girls and boys 
now that it has not seemed wise to hold meetings the past winter, 
but I am quite sure the spirit of looking up and out is not lost sight 
of. My heart has been often cheered by the assurance that our 
mottoes are kept in the rooms of the earlier members who have 
ceased to be actively connected with us. 


? 


NEPONSET, MASS. 


THE report of the Young Ladies’ Aid Society, beginning Feb. 26. 
1889, and ending Feb. 26, 1890, is as follows : — 
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We hold our meetings every other Tuesday, except at Christmas 
time, when we meet every Tuesday to prepare our barrels for charity. 
This year we sent three barrels: one to Parmenter Street Chapel, of 
clothing and toys; one barrel to Mr. Savary, of clothing; one to the 
Lynn sufferers, of clothing; one box of basted work to the sewing 
department of Taladega College, Alabama; one bundle of woolen 
pieces to the Insane Hospital at Westboro, and one box of articles to 
the Lying-in Hospital. ive families have been supplied, more or 
less, with clothing. One-half ton of coal has been sent to one fam- 
ily. At Christmas time we gave four hundred and twelve nice cards 
and one box common ones for distribution in hospitals and other 
institutions. In all, we have given away three hundred and sixty 
articles, and of the number, we made one hundred and fifty at our 
meetings, besides repairing old ones. In money we have given away 
six dollars. For entertainment and improvement we have had: one 
reading on mineralogy, one reading on the sand gardens, readings by 
some of the pastors, some by members of the Y. L. A. S. Last 
June we celebrated by an excursion to Nahant. In the fall we gave 
our annual entertainment, and realized twenty-eight dollars. The 


first of April six of us went to Boston and visited the Home for 
Intemperate Women, Children’s Hospital, Lend a Hand Home, and 
Auntie Gwynne’s Home. Out of thirteen members we average an 
attendance of seven. In January, at our meeting for the election of 
officers, we gave a basket supper, and it is usually the most enjoya- 
ble meeting of the year. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


On the evening of March 18, 1889, the Dorchester Lend a Hand 
Club held its first meeting. The original members were graduates 
of the Loyal Temperance Legion, and it was voted that all members 
of the club should sign the triple temperance pledge. 

Miss McDowell and Miss May Brown were elected by the club as 
their advisory board. As it was necessary for the club to meet in 
the houses of the members the club voted that only twenty members 
should be allowed, and that all persons wishing to join after that 
number had been reached must come in on a unanimous vote of the 
club. 
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All officers of the club are elected by ballot for a term of four 
months. 

During the past year there have been twenty-seven meetings held, 
with an average attendance of thirteen members. 

Each member pays the sum of two cents at each meeting, whether 
absent or not. 

The order of business for each meeting has been as follows: 
opening exercises, roll-call, secretary’s report, treasurer’s report, tem- 
perance reporter, new business. 

Members have responded to the roll by quotations from different 
authors, such as Scott, Shakespeare, Tennyson, Whittier, Browning, 
etc., also any fact on the subject of temperance, on tobacco, humor- 
ous quotations, and original poetry. 

There is a temperance reporter appointed at each meeting to find 
some article on the subject of temperance to be read at the following 
meeting. 

The first half-hour of each meeting is devoted to general business, 
the second to Lend a Hand work, and the third to games or an enter- 
tainment provided by an entertainment committee appointed at each 
meeting. 

The club voted that for the present a bow of violet ribbon should 
serve as their badge. At Easter time in 1889 the club sent thirty- 
five Easter cards to the Consumptives’ Home on Washington Street, 
Grove Hall. 

During the year three evenings have been devoted to making 
scrap-books, and one to cutting out pictures to send away. 

Last summer two picnics were held, at which the members all 
enjoyed themselves. 

In October the club held a “ Bazaar of Days,” in Temple Hall, 
one table of which was furnished by the Alerts of the Congrega- 
tional church. ‘The receipts of this bazaar, fifty-six dollars and 
thirty-five cents, were sent to help furnish a coffee-room at the North 
End. 

In November the club purchased two Lend a Hand mottoes, one 
for the vestry of the Methodist church, and one for the Baptist 
church. 

December 18 and 19, 1889, the club furnished a table of miscel- 
laneous articles, the money, eighteen dollars, being given towards 
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the Baptist church. Last Christmas a box containing one hundred 
and fifty articles, valued at twenty dollars, was sent to the Gregory 
Institute in North Carolina. 

February 12, 1890, the club furnished, and took charge of, a 
candy table at a fair held in the vestry of the Metlrodist church, and 
eight dollars was the amount realized. 

In January the club became auxiliary to the general society by 
the payment of ten cents by each member. 

February 16 the members of the club held a debate, the subject 
being: Jesolved, that electric cars are an improvement upon horse 
cars. 

March 10 an entertainment was held in the vestry of the Metho- 
dist church, at which fifteen dollars and fifty cents was the amount 
made. 


HUDSON, MASS. 


OnE year ago ten of us ladies organized a Lend a Hand Club, 
under the name of ‘‘The Neighbors.” We chose a president and 
secretary. The latter, after a while, moved away, and with her were 
what few records we had. ‘Three of the members moved from town, 
and two have died; and owing to sickness and other causes we did 
not meet for some time. This spring I have collected the badges 
and we have re-organized under a constitution, and have regular 
meetings at the homes of the members fortnightly, calling ourselves 
the ‘United Ten.” Our object is to visit the sick, relieve over 
burdened mothers by sewing, etc., as they may need, to clothe and 
look after the destitute, old and young, comfort all we can, and as we 
can, either individually or together. Each is to do her best, and 
where one cannot do alone the others stand pledged to aid. So far 
we have clothed and found places for two little girls, and coaxed 
several others into the different Sabbath Schools, read some to the 
blind, sent reading matter to two invalids, and so on, hardly worth 
the mentioning, but all In His Name. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIHARADA 
SADANA, * BOMBAY, 


BY SARAH D. HAMLIN. 


I nap been spending a week in the Deccan, at a village 
three hundred miles away, for the prevailing influenza had 
‘aught me, and the best way to escape the clutches of ‘+ La 
Grippe” seemed to be to run away from it. 

On my return, after traveling all night, I arrived at seven 
o'clock in the morning to find unexpected joy manifested by 
the young widows of the Sharada Sadana, as they crowded 
about me, one taking my satchel, another my umbrella, sev- 
eral seizing hold of my, hands, while little Shanta, whom I 
all «* my baby,” clung to my dress. Even the servants, as I 
passed them, greeted me with great delight. I wondered 
what it meant, and supposed it was their natural gladness at 
my return, as several had been in tears at my departure a 
week before. 

Ramabai met me at the door of her room. *, «Oh! Iam so 
glid you have come,” she said; ‘we were so afraid that 
something might happen to prevent your coming. The girls 
have prepared a celebration in honor of the first anniversary 
of the school, with which I have had nothing to do, and of 
which I am supposed to know nothing, and we wanted you.” 

The house is so arranged that there is no difficulty in chang- 
ing the large school-room into a reception-room, and make it 
very pretty with rugs and chairs and tables. Here, at four 

o’clock, the guests began to assemble. They were mostly 
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Hindu ladies, resplendent in nose-rings, Cashmere shawls, 
and gold ornaments. They came in lightly, their little, bare 
feet making no noise on our floor of gachchi, or cement, and 
they took the seats arranged around the walls, sometimes 
showing how uncomfortable their position was by drawing 
their feet upon the seat, and their knees to their chins. One 
of our guests was a young gentleman of six years, simply 
arrayed in a white string. 

Two large chairs had been placed in a conspicuous part of 
the room for the honored guests — Ramabai and myself. We 
were escorted with much grace and dignity, by our bare-foot 
hostess to our seats, anda double garland of tube-roses was 
thrown over our shoulders, and a fragrant bouquet placed in 
our hands. 'Tube-roses are very common here, like the ealla- 
lily in California, and low hedges are made of them. Rama- 
bai whispered to me, ‘** You wiil hear some very original 
poetry this afternoon. Chomdrabai and Sonabai have been at 
work upon it ever since you went away.” 

“Yes!” I laughingly replied, ‘¢I have noticed the tendency 
of this school to blossom into poetry. Mano and Sharada 
composed a poem not long ago in honor of Miss Demmon, 
which was fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

The exercises began with a song by the school, in the 
musical Marathi language. One song followed another, the 
repertory being seemingly inexhaustible, and the music in all 
cases’'much the same. The Sadanites seemed very happy, 
sitting ‘¢all in a row,” and on the gui vive for something to 
happen. 

At length two of the older girls came forward, hand in 
hand, and, with a gentle swaying of the body, began to chant 
in a slow and monotonous manner what I shall give below. 

‘«« Now,” whispered Ramabai, ‘*is your time. Listen.” 

I listened intently, but it was all in Marathi, which I do not 
understand. After a while, and after numerous repetitions, 
I caught the words Ramabai and Ham-i-lin-bai, and wondered 
what they were saying about us. A missionary lady beside 
me whispered : — 
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‘¢ This is wonderful! I never heard anything like it. Who 
taught them?” 

‘*Ramabai says it is their own composition,” I replied. 
‘* She has never seen it herself.” 

‘* But who taught the girls to arrange such an entertain- 
ment as this? I think it is remarkable,” she continued. 

‘¢ The girls have numerous little meetings of their own, and 
Ramabai has had several for Hindu ladies. I presume they 
caught the idea in that way,” I hurriedly whispered. 

Meantime the chanting went on, the poem varying in metre 
through ‘ shloka, dindee, pada, and sakee,” and thus changed 
the music. It has been translated into as good prose as pos- 
sible, keeping to the literal meaning. 

As you read it you may be surprised to be assured that this 
is the work of a Brahmin girl who has never been under 
Christian teaching of any kind, nor in contact with Christians. 
The little education she has (for she is in the fourth Marathi 
standard, corresponding nearly to our third grammar grade) 
was chiefly obtained from a little school founded by a ‘* Young 
Men’s Literary Society,” for Brahmin girls. 

As they sang the caressing breeze came through the palm 
fronds shading our western windows from the too warm rays 
of the afternoon sun; the tube-roses filled the room with their 
fragrance, and began to wilt around my neck; our Hindu 
guests and children were quiet and attentive, while our 
English friends were much surprised; and we trust that the 
One above could deign to listen to that which has so much 
delighted us. 

Shloka. (A kind of poetry.) 


O! Almighty God, with united hands we pray that Thou 
wilt bless us with increase of knowledge and morality. 
Thou art the support of our poor parents and brethren, and 
like Thee there is no Redeemer in the Three Worlds. 


Dindee. (Another kind of poetry.) 


If we follow in the Right Path, and study in this school as 
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children should study, we shall be praised by Ramabai, and 
our parents will be pleased.—(Any number of refrains.) 


Shloka. (Addressed to Ramabai.) 


The great sympathy you have shown for women is an extra- 
ordinary quality, and we are deriving the benefit of your 
kindness. You have placed us under such great obligations 
that it is doubtful if we shall ever be able to pay what we 
owe to you.—( Refrains. ) 

Pada. (Another kind of poetry.) 


This is a most joyous occasion, because Pundita Ramabai is 
with us [she had been absent for a time], to celebrate this joy- 
ous day. She is trying very hard to make the school success- 
ful, and is encouraging us in many ways. We ere certainly 
blessed in the society of this virtuous lady. We shall never 
forget this happy day.—(Joyous refrains. ) 

Shloka. 


With clasped hands we pray Thee, O Lord, for the sure, 
though gradual, success of our school. Oh! may we, the 
widows, be helpful to it, and may this joyous day come again 
and again ! —(Refrains. ) 

Sakee. (A kind of poetry.) 


Leaving her native land Miss Hamlin [sung Ham-i-lin-bai] 
has come to this foreign country. She has no other object in 
view than the elevation of Hindu women. We pray Thee, 
O Lord, that Thou wilt protect her. She is laboring day 
and night to advance education among us. We think her 
kindness beyond description — peerless. We pray Thee, O 
Lord, that Thou wilt protect her. As she has been useful to 
us in different ways, I, an humble being, beseech Thee, O 
Lord, to protect her and make her happy.— (Refrains. ) 


Dindee. 


How beautiful is this Home of Wisdom, Sharada Sadana, 
in which good and pure knowledge is stored! Let us make 
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great efforts to acquire that knowledge, and show that even 
women are intelligent and sensible.—(Refrains. ) 


Pada. 


Dear sisters, let us drink together the nectar of knowledge 
— of that knowledge which Ramabai so freely gives to us 


Let us drink the nectar, dear sisters! Until now it has been 
difficult for women to obtain, but is now easy. By obtaining 
it, our ignorance will be removed. Let us drink the nectar, 
dear sisters! 

Dindee. 

Having seen the misery of widows, Ramabai is trying hard 
to remove it. Have mercy on the widows, O Lord! and may 
Ramabai’s efforts be fruitful ! 

Sakee. 


Though strangers, how sympathetic are the women of 
America! They are sending money to India that our sorrows 


may end. Bless them, O Lord, for their kindness to us. 


—(Refrains. ) 
Shloka. 

May the Sharada Sadana be always the abode of joy! May 
Sharada, the sacred and beautiful incarnation of Wisdom, 
dwell herein! We will humble ourselves before her, and, 
having reverently drunk the precious nectar of knowledge, 
we shall become pious, truthful, and really worthy women. 

— Author, Sonabai. 

After this song there were games by the school, such as 
Hindu girls may play in their homes, and then Chomdrabai, a 
pupil-teacher, came forward to read the address, which 
belongs to all entertainments in this country. It contained 
some pretty allusions to Ramabai and myself, and in conclu- 
sion the speaker said: ‘+ It is the general impression among 
our people that women can never equal men in learning, but 
this impression has been proven false by the women of Eng- 
land and America, while our school, with Ramabai, disproves 
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that view. I beg the ladies present to open places in differ- 

ent parts of the city where girls may learn. Thanking the 

ladies for their attendance, I conclude my short speech.” 
There was nothing to do now but for Ramabai and myself 


to respond, which we tried to do, Ramabai translating for me, 


and the exercises closed. 

On the morrow, however, five girls sent an invitation to me 
toa Hindu breakfast which Ramabai permitted them to pre- 
pare. The dining-room—a large room utterly destitute of 
furniture, except what you would think were square boards, a 
little larger than an ordinary chair-seat, and standing against 
the wall — had its floor decked out in beautiful chalk patterns, 
in the centre of which was an incense-burner. We took our 
seats around the walls of the room, within the line of orna- 
mentation, and the Brahmin girls served us. Strict lines of 
division were marked off in this room, so that one caste 
should be entirely separate from another, otherwise Hindu 
religious and social etiquette would be greatly offended. 

Most delicious and appetizing dishes are prepared from the 
various grains and vegetables, no meat of any kind being 
allowed, and the one accomplishment a Hindu girl is allowed 
to have is to be a good cook, hence many of them excel in 
the «art of cooking.” 

It is a peculiar experience to try to sit in Hindu fashion, on 
a square board elevated an inch or two above the floor, and 
one finds that it is a position he cannot possibly double him- 
self into. The nearest approach to it proves very uncomfort- 
able, and one has to shift his position often as the meal 
progresses. Even private practice, afterward, does not enable 
one to do it, for with our friends with supple joints it is a sec- 
ond nature to double one’s self up into the Buddha position. 
We learn to manage well, however, with neither knife, fork, 
nor spoon, and use our fingers with real Hindu dexterity, and 
much fun and laughter, delighting our young hostesses because 
we ** put on no airs.” 

Again and again we are served on our great, shining plat- 
ter, placed on the floor before us. Rice-cakes and vegetables, 
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sweets, curry, pickles, and delicate sauces are brought to us 
in regular order, dipped out from great brass vessels by 
ladles, until, finally, with aching back, we rise from our 
cramped position, and, with a few words of appreciation and 
thanks, retire, the repast being ended. 

And thus ended the first anniversary of the great gift of 
America to India, a gift from the youngest civilization to the 
oldest — «+ The Sharada Sadana,” or ‘* Home of Learning.” 





A REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WE are permitted to print the following passages from a 
private letter describing a visit to one of the best of our 
American Reform Schools. We have changed the names of 
the parties, and no reader need try to guess where this pleas- 
ant home is to be found. 

‘¢ They were very nice to me at the school. * * * Julia 
is very proud that she is in the building with the best-behaved 
girls. I suppose you know that they are divided into five 
families, living in different buildings. She told me all about 
their being marked for doing things which they oughtn’t to 
do, and how the girls who had under a certain number of 
marks had badges at the end of a certain time —a white one 
for the fewest marks, a blue one next, then a red one. She 
very proudly told me that she should have a red one very 
soon. She also told me about their Lend a Hand Club that 
the good girls were allowed to belong to. After the other 
girls go to bed (at about half-past seven, I think), those 
of this club are allowed to sit up, and sometimes they have 
entertainments. _Washington’s birthday they had one, and 
she had been so good, and was so near to getting into the 
club, that they let her stay up to the entertainment. She took 
me all over her house, which I like much better than the 
others, because it looks more homelike. It was not built for 
the school, but is a large, old-fashioned house made over. 
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‘‘T went to all their rooms. They each have a very tiny 
room to herself, with a cot bed, chest of drawers and small 
glass, and a chair. I think that is a good thing for them to 
feel that they have a corner to call their own. I visited two 
of the schvols, and the children sang and recited very nicely 
forme. I saw all the work-rooms, also; everything is nice 
and clean. Isn’t it nice the way they arrange the work for 
the girls, giving them one kind of work at a time, for a cer- 
tain length of time? Julia is filling lamps now. They don’t 
let them know what they are to do next. It seems such a 
splendid plan, too, to have them learn to work about the barn 
and farm; they take care of the cows and horses, and every- 
thing of the kind. I almost want to go there myself. I am 
sure I should come out much wiser than I am. 

‘‘They have to get up in good season, don't they ? —at 
half-past five, Julia says. They have an hour of school before 
breakfast, when they learn their Sunday School lessons, 
hymns, and study their Bible. At half-past three they have 
school again. ‘They have an hour in their rooms in the after- 
noon. Julia says slie likes to sew then better than anything. 
She scorns dolls, but in the other house we went to they all 
have them, and seem to think everything of them. Such fine 
clothes as they make for them out of such impossible mate- 
rial! I wonder if they would let people send them ‘pieces to 
make doll’s clothes of? While I was there Mr. ——— went 
around to the schools to talk to the girls on the necessity of 
breathing properly. He took with him the lungs of a pig 
for illustration. The girls seemed very much interested, and 
I hope it did them as much good as it did me. He has a very 
pleasant way of talking with them. I like Mrs. ——— very 
much.” 





A BATCH OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 
BY JOHN TUNIS. 


A Barcu or Pusiic Documents* will always contain 
plenty of food for reflection. No one ought ever to forget 
that there is a small world of men and women hidden from 
common observation living at the public account. They are 
in the world, but not of it. The population of the prisons, 
the reform schools, the asylums, and insane hospitals consti- 
tutes a distinct civilization, and, although the general tide 
human life flows in and around its world, nevertheless it is a 
world apart and under the ban. Its inhabitants, indeed, are 
not irrevocably committed to it. They pass in and out; 
sometimes so frequently that, as in the case of a woman in 
the Worcester Lunatic Hospital, who was received and dis- 
charged for the twenty-third time, it would be quite true that 
‘*man is one world and hath another to attend him.” It is 
well that we should remember this unseen world of the crim- 
inal, the reformatory inmate, the state charge at hospital, 
asylum, and farm. The more it is considered the better will 
be the chances of making the governing idea of such a world 
that of fitting its charges to resume their lost places. In the 
absence of any public interest in this unseen world, its ruling 





* 36th Annual tant of ‘Trustees of Taunton Lunatic Hospital. 
Sith. ** sa: Worcester Lunatic Hospital. 
12th ‘ . : Worcester Insane Asylum. 
12th ‘ Danvers Lunatic Hospital. 
5th é : Westborough Insane Hospital. 
34th . Northampton Lunatic Hospital. 
42d si ; Mass. School for Feeble-Minded at 
South Boston. 
llth State Primary Reform School. 
36th State Almshouse at ‘Tewksbury. 
36th State Farm at Bridgewater. 
3d . General Superintendent of Prisons. 
Annual Report of State Board of Arbitration. 
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idea will be a mere place of detention. On the other hand, as 
soon as there is an enlightened Christian sympathy with the 
condition of those unfortunate brothers and sisters, it will be 
no longer necessary for devoted superintendents and teachers 
to ask in vain for the indispensable aids for remedial work. 
It appears that over-crowding is a general symptom of our 


insane hospitals. If not from Dan to Beersheba, at least 


from Danvers to Taunton, the appeal is for better accommoda- 
tion. The increase has in some cases changed the character 
of the wards; the quiet and orderly are become noisy and 
turbulent. This is a general condition. 

It is estimated that the yearly increase in the number of 
insine in Massachusetts is about two hundred. In all the 
reports the recommendation is made that separate and perma- 
nent provision should be made for such cases as are incurable. 
By separating the incurable insane in asylums it would be pos- 
sible to care for them at a relatively less expense, and at the 
sume time relieve the overcrowded condition of the hospitals 
for curable cases. A number of points in regard to the care 
of the insane engage one’s interest. The general testimony 
that intemperance is the chief cause of insanity is instructive. 
The reports all agree in illustrations, which show, distinctly, 
the feebleness of will-power generally shown by the inmates, 
the curative advantages of work, the importance of correct 
styles of buildings, and particularly the influence of enter- 
tainments. It strikes us that the stereopticon might be found 
avery valuable tool. By judicious handling it could be made 
to instill an amount and variety of instruction, and to awaken 
the enfeebled will, such as no other means could command. 
The lessons addressed to the mind through the eye are the 
most easily received, and the stereopticon is an invaluable 
educator, therefore, for children and those of weak minds. 
The influence over the will through the sense of vision can be 
turned to good account, and the moral tone which a sermon 
in the Reformatory could not produce might easily be aroused 
by well-chosen views on the screen. 

‘* Tdleness, superinduced by a lack of industrial training, is 
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undoubtedly the cause of a very large number of commit- 
ments,” says the general superintendent of prisons. He 
therefore recommends that practical means of instruction in 
the duties of honest citizenship be provided, and proposes 
measures for inculcating habits of industry and frugality. 
The predictions made last year that the public account sys- 
tem replacing the contract system would show satisfactory 
financial results have been more than realized. ‘+ This has 
been accomplished without sacrificing good order and disci- 
pline in the prison, and the prisoners have received better 
instruction in the various employments than could have been 
possible under the contract system.” It is admitted that the 
question whether it pays better ought to be postponed to the 
question whether it makes better workmen of the prisoners, 
and this the superintendent declares to be the case. In view 
of the ignorant opposition to the employment of prisoners, it 
cannot be too often shuwn that the amount of competition 
between prison labor and free labor is an exceedingly small 


one, and can be neglected in any consideration of the needs of 
labor. Scarcely a half of one per cent. is about the propor- 
tion of the products of the industries of prison labor in com- 
parison with the whole amount. 
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A WINTER PLAY-GROUND. 
BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


SAND-GARDENS, though but a poor substitute for fields and 
flowers, are full of enjoyment to those children who, without 
them, would have neither sand nor earth for dirt-pies and 
miniature forts. Little wooden shovels and pails, broken 
bricks, and much sand have made hundreds of children in 
Boston happy, through long summer days, who otherwise 
would have wandered aimlessly around wretched streets and 
crowded wharves. 

These gardens, first opened in the summer of 1886, devel- 
oped into play-grounds, where, last August, several thousand 
children were entertained and protected. The school com- 
mittee granted the use of certain shady school-yards, and 
other gardens were connected with tenement-houses. In each 
t kindly matron welcomed the children, and offered them 
sand-heaps and shovels, balls, tops, skipping-ropes and reins, 
bean-bags, building-blocks, flags to march under, and trans- 
parent slates to draw upon. At the end of the season most 
of the playthings were uninjured. Transparent slates were 
the favorite toys. The welcome given was what might have 
been expected. Thus, one boy refused to be grateful, or even 
appreciative, declaring that the matron and the committee 
were paid to give him a good time, and, when told that the 
ladies gave their time out of kindness, ended the argument 
by expressing his opinion that they were fools. Many a 
weary mother, however, looked over the gates and said, ‘It’s 
the best thing the missionaries have ever done.” 

The success of the summer experiment induced the ladies 


in charge of these gardens to undertake such a play-ground in 
the winter, with more direct reference to industrial training. 
Therefore they obtained permission to use the lower room of 
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the Ingram school-house on Sheafe Street, which is open 
every day from twelve till nine o’clock in the evening, and all 


day on Saturday. Mrs. Hodges, the matron, is a woman of 
very rare ability. The evenings are under the special care of 


different members of the committee. 

Through the day-time come little children, whose mothers 
are away at work ; at night older ones are received. Monday 
and Wednesday evenings are devoted to boys, Tuesday and 
Thursday nights to girls, and on Friday evenings the boys and 
girls have the delight of coming together. They are provided 
with gymnastics, games, ninepins, checkers, black-boards, 
charades, music, dancing, recitations, and other entertain- 
ments. There are also classes in dressmaking, knitting, and 
sewing. 

Many pathetic and humorous scenes occur in the course of 
a week, as of a little girl who draws flowers in colored chalks 
with real skill, and yet has little to brighten her life; of a 
hunchback boy who made an excellent design for a tile with 
true artistic longing; of a father who each day brings his lit- 
tle girl, with relief to his own mind and over-crowded time, 
and of mothers who there deposit their babies with sighs of 
gladness. 

Miss Ellen M. Tower is the chairman of the special com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Emergency and Hygiene Associa- 
tion, which has brought these thousands of children into 
friendly co-operative play within the last two or three years. 
Mrs. Margaret P. Randall, of Medford, is the chairman of the 


special group of ladies which has accomplished so much at 
Sheafe Street, for it is already a wonderful work. 


The policemen of the neighborhood are much interested in 
it. One of them has often taken boys. there, knowing their 
history and needs. There are three hundred and seventy-two 
enrolled members, and very many more who come when they 
wish, and are unrecorded. The attendance in the month of 
January was two thousand five hundred and sixty-seven. 

This work is ultimately to branch out into many useful 
directions, though just now Mrs. Randall’s hope is to help the 
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LADIES’ GUIDE AND CHAPERON BUREAU. 


children in their play-hours, morally, intellectually, and physic- 
ally. She says of her young lady helpers that the ‘ purity 
and earnestness of purpose which they display, and the sym- 
pathetic talks which they have with the girls, must help to 
make them cleanlier and purer,as well as better workers in 


their own homes.” 


LADIES’ GUIDE AND CHAPERON BUREAU. 

A Lapirs’ Guipe Association has for some time been in 
operation in London, and has furnished occupation to many 
industrious gentlewomen. A bureau, formed upon the 
London model, has now been opened in New York City, 
where an efficient staff is ready to render to ladies almost 
any service that may be desired. Guides are furnished 
for sight-seeing and for shopping, carefully selected chap- 
erons for the theatre and for children going to school, artists 
for entertainments, and competent guides or companions for 
home or foreign travel. The bureau will send ladies to 
read to invalids, to train servants, to superintend the decora- 
tion of interiors, to select pictures or books, to execute shop- 
ping-orders, to meet friends at the request of suburban resi- 
dents. A register of boarding-houses is kept, and strangers 
in the city can always be directed to suitable places. The 
rate for guides is from three to four dollars per day; brief 
services are charged at the rate of forty cents per hour. <A 
yearly membership may be purchased for fifty dollars, and 
will entitle the member and her family to special privileges. 

The managers ask all women, and especially all clubs and 
societies of women, to aid them by patronizing and calling 
attention toa movement which offers a new means of self- 
support. Correspondence is solicited, and questions will be 
promptly answered. For circulars and information address 
New York Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 24 Union 
Square, (East) New York City. 





FLOGGING FOR PUNISHMENT. 


On more than one occasion the disposition to return to the 
punishment of flogging has appeared in the English Govern- 
ment. The first such instance was when, under Sir Robert 
Peel’s lead, people who alarmed the young queen on her rides 
were flogged, instead of being tried for high treason. The 
substitution of a disgraceful punishment put an end to the 
offense. On the first of March last a new bill, extending the 
practice in this direction, passed the House of Lords. It has 
very naturally excited a good deal of attention in England. 
We copy a sketch of the discussion in that House :— 

‘¢ Tuespay, March 11. 

*¢ In the House of Lords : — 

‘¢ Lord Milltown moved the second reading of the Larceny 
Act, 1861, Amendment (Use of Firearms) Bill, and explained 
that the object of the measure was to render liable to corporal 
punishment burglars and house-breakers who, with malice 
aforethought, provided themselves with firearms for the pur- 
pose of carrying out their designs. 

*¢ Lord Esher, in moving the rejection of the bill, urged that 
it proposed to reintroduce a form of punishment which had 
been abandoned because experience showed it to have been 
both cruel and futile. There had, moreover, been no increase 
in the class of crimes for which it was proposed that flogging 
should be inflicted ; neither had any new phase of crime been 
developed which called for so retrograde a measure. 

‘* Lord Bramwell pointed out that burglary was an offence 
second in heinousness and gravity only to murder itself; and 
he believed that the punishment of flogging would tend to 
diminish its frequency. 

‘¢ Lord Herschell contended that no necessity existed for 
special legislation of that kind. 
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‘‘ Lord Norton, on the other hand, held that the dread of 
physical pain was the only motive by which they could hope 
to deter the brutal class of criminals; and he quoted the 
authority of the governors of gaols in proof of the efficacy of 
flogying. 

‘‘Lord Kimberley opposed the bill; and Lord Watson 
stated that the measure had not the approval of experienced 
authorities in Scotland. 

‘‘ Lord Coleridge regarded the bill as at once retrograde, 
anomalous, and useless; while Lord Morris supported it, 
believing that it would have a very salutary effect ; and, after 
afew words from Lord Brabourne, Lord Esher’s amendment 

yas rejected on a division by sixty-four votes to seventeen, 
and the bill was then read a second time.” 





THE ISHMAELS. 
To the Editor of Lend a Hand: — 
NEARLY three years ago I began my search for the facts 
which have resulted in the production (at Indianapolis) of the 
‘¢ Tribe of Ishmael.” In my hunt for the facts I went to see 


a gentleman, Robert Wishard, who is over ninety years of 


age, who lives about twelve miles south of the Hoosier Capi- 
tal. Mr. Wishard’s father had been a farmer in Pennsylvania, 
about one hundred miles southeast of Pittsburg. He moved 
to Nicholas County, Ky., about 1780-90. About the same 
time Ben and Jennie Ishmael, with their children, had moved 
in from some eastern point, probably, also, in Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Wishard had known the Ishmaels in Kentucky, and he 
told me many things of them. He said Ben Ishmael was 
nearly one hundred years of age, and he lived to move 
away from Kentucky to some far western point, about 
1800-10. He described the family to me, and, except as to 
the extreme age and giant size, his description corresponds to 
that of the children of the present—the fifth—generation of 
the same family. What became of Ben and Jennie Ishmael, 
and those of their children who went West with them, no one 
ever knew, as they never returned, and they could not read or 
write, and consequently never corresponded with those who 
remained. 

In February of this year I went to visit a dying journalist 
of Indianapolis, and he recommended that I look over ‘‘ The 
Prairie,” which is the last of the Leather Stocking series by 
Fennimore Cooper, as there was some mention of a family 
named Ishmael in the book. As I had never had much 
sympathy with Cooper’s ideals, I had never read the work, 
and consequently I hastened to make the examination. I was 
surprised to find the characters of Ishmael and Esther Bush, 
and their children ; the fact that they had been former resi- 
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dents of Kentucky, that they had started West from their 
home about 1802, that they were finally lost trace of in the 
Platte region, and never again heard from; and the further 
fact that there was a remnant of the family which had been 
reformed which remained in Kentucky. To those who heard 
Mr. McCulloch’s talk at Buffalo two years ago it will be 
suggested that this ‘* saved remnant ” was the one known as 
Samuel Ishmael, who married a Methodist lady, reformed, 
became a law-abiding citizen, and finally established what is 
yet known as ‘* Ishmael’s chapel,” (in what has since become 
Bourbon County, Ky.) 

I feel confident that the great novelist has thus published 
something of the same family with which we are dealing 
to-day. I regard this as a curious confirmation of the truth of 
Robert Wishard’s statements to me. 

Respectfully, 
J. F. WRIGHT. 





INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
QUESTIONS OF RELIEF. 


I nave the honor of informing you that an International 
Society for the study of questions of relief has just been 
formed at Paris. Mr. Theophile Roussel, senator, member 
of the Medical Academy, und vice-president of the Superior 
Council of Public Relief, is the president. This society will 
be of an entirely private character. 

The International Congress of Relief which was held at 
Paris, July 28th to August 4th, and of which the importance 
was considerable, both from its results and the number,* as 
well as the influence, of its members, decided at its meeting of 
August 3d to create a permanent commission, whose duty it 
should be to organize a congress. In order to make the work 
more important and efficient, this commission appeals to all 
benevolent persons interested in questions of relief, and in- 
vites them to join with them in forming a society. 

The study of special legislation of every country, the prog- 
ress made in the civilized world, the reforms proposed in 
relief, whether public or private, the means of prevention of 
pauperism—in a word, all that belongs to this important 
branch of political economy — will form the subjects of study 
of the society. 

Public-spirited women who were present at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Relief showed the usefulness and impor- 
tance of their assistance. We earnestly ask women to unite 
their efforts with ours. 

The assessment of twenty francs should be sent by money 
order or cheque on Paris to Mr. Garufres, treasurer, 55 Rue 
Lemercier, Paris. 





* Twenty-five nations were represented at this congress and more than 
four hundred members. 
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Each member has the right of attending the monthly meet- 
ings or of sending a vote by letter. Publications will keep 
the members informed of all that is important in the way of 
relief in all countries, and will report on the doings of the 
society. 

The office of the society is at No. 7 Rue de Marivaux, 
where all communications should be addressed. 

A special library is open to members who wish to consult it 
every day from 2 to 4 p.m. The office is open during the 
same hours. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW ISSUES. 


BROWNING, ROBERT. Principal Shorter Poems. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

BIRNEY, WM. James G. Birney and His Times. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

CHANNING, Eva. ‘Translated and abridged, by Leonard and Gertrude 
Pestalozz. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. ‘THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE. ‘The book is compiled by Mrs. Isabel C. Bar- 
rows, and contains a verbatim report of the discussions, as well as the 
papers read, in full. ‘The meeting was held in San Francisco, September, 
1889, and was attended by men and women from all parts of the country, 
who were practically interested in the work. The report will be of great 
help to all who are trying to make philanthropy and reform real and, not a 
matter of sentiment and words, only. 

HENDERSON, J.C. Thos. Jefferson on Public Education. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

MaTrTocks, BREWER. Songs of Help and Inspiration. American News 
Co. 

OXENFORD, JOHN. Boyhood and Youth of Goethe. ‘Translated from 
the German. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

SmyTH, ALBERT H. American Literature. Philadelphia: Eldredge & 
Brother. 

SMITH, R.N. Emigration and Immigration. New York: Chas. Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 

VINCENT, Frank. Around and About South America. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Witson. Wooprow, P. H. D., LL. D. The State. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 





REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston. — Provident Association. Thirty-eighth Annual 
Report. President, Hon. Charles R. Codman; Secretary, 
William Hedge. A Society which affords relief to the needy. 
Current expenses, $47,319.82 ; balance on hand, $632.59. 

Boston.— Home for Aged Women. Fortieth Annual 
Report. President, Andrew Cushing; Secretary, Uenry 
Emmons. The Home receives American-born women who 
have lived in Boston ten years previous to application for 
admission. Current expenses, $3,382.51; balance on hand, 
$2,550.38. 

Loston. — The Widows’ Society. Seventy-third Annual 
Report. First Directress, Mrs. Amos A. Lawrence; Secre- 
tary, Miss H. Loring. The purpose of the Society is to give 
relief to poor and infirm widows, and single women of good 
character, born in Boston or resident there for ten years. 
Current expenses, $4,336.00. 

Boston. — Friendly Workers’ Club. Annual Report. 
President, Mrs. Charles H. Colburn; Secretary, Miss 5. H. 
Taggard. The object is to extend friendly sympathy and 


sisterly aid to young business women of Boston. Expenses 
for two years, $484.40; balance on hand, $180.00. 

Boston. — West End Nursery and Infants’ Hospital. 
Seventh Annual Report. President, Henry F. Allen; Secre- 
tary, Henry C. Haven. The ‘Institution is devoted to the 
treatment of the diseases of infancy, and to the aiding of 


* Current expenses, 


mothers in the care of their infants.’ 
$11,372.85 ; balance on hand, $1,317.33. 

Boston.— City Missionary Society. Seventy-third 
Annual Report. President, Arthur W. Tufts; Secretary, 
Rey. Elijah Horr, D. D. The Society was incorporated for 
the ‘‘ religious and moral instruction of the poor.” It now 
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provides temporal relief, also. Current expenses, $19,268.58. 

Boston.—Ladies’ Aid Society for the West End Nursery. 
Annual Report. President, Mrs. W. P. Walley; Secretary, 
Mrs. G. W. Simmons. The Aid Society provides much of 
the bed-linen, etc., needed by the nursery and hospital, and 
assists in supervision. Current expenses, $307.15; balance 
on hand, $130.42. 

CHARLESTOWN. — Winchester Home for Aged Women. 
Twenty-fourth Annual Report. President, John Turner; 
Secretary, Abram E. Cutter. A Home for indigent Ameri- 
can women over sixty years of age. Current expenses, 
$5,998.24; balance on hand, $181.02. 

New York. — Society for the Employment and Belief of 
Poor Women. Forty-fifth Annual Report. President, Mrs. 
S. Sidney Smith; Secretary, Miss H. C. Butler. The Society 
tries to prevent pauperism by making workers and assuring 
fair compensation. Current expenses, $5,513.67; balance on 
hand, $364.71. 

Soutu Boston. — Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind. Fifty-eighth Annual Report. Presi- 
dent, Samuel Eliot, LL. D.; Secretary, M. Anagnos. <A 
Home and School, aided by the state, where the blind are 
taught and prepared to earn their own living. Current 
expenses, $177,833.11; balance on hand, $62;246.79. 

West Pamapevruta. — Home of the Merciful Saviour for 
Crippled Children. Seventh Annual Report. Chaplain, 
Rev. Robert F. Innes; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Robert 
F. Innes. Crippled children are received free and given the 
best surgical attendance. If able, a trade is taught; if incur- 
able, declining years are rendered more comfortable. Cur- 
rent expenses, $9,136.77; balance on hand, $!,197.60. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. Th 

LEND A HAnp.—Edward Everett Hale’s ‘* Magazine of Organized cism ° 
Charity ” is the best practical exponent in that field of Christian labor. But i 
We commend it heartily to all engaged or interested in philanthropic ad 
work. It is healthy, practical, sensible and wide-awake from cover to bered 
cover. ‘There is no crankiness or cant or pessimistic malaria in it. but it 
is full of practical Christian benevolence and common sense. — Literary and b 
Observer. Pri 

‘Those who are interested in charity and reform work of all kinds, will 
find an agreeable and instructive companion in LEND A HANb. The him 
articles of this magazine are all selected with great care, and represent the i 
best ideas of the best men and women upon reforms, charities and kindred It wa 
subjects.— Gazette. prom 

Edward Everett Hale is one of the brightest and most original writers 
in this country. Everything he puts forth has a peculiar touch of his dolla 
own. His magazine, LEND A HAND (Hamilton Place, Boston). has the ffi 
easily recognizable Hale earmark, and is full of good reading.— Baltimore ollice 
News Co. boy 

It goes without saying that the editorial part of this periodical, by ; 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, is most ably and satisfactorily conducted. We inter 
_know of | no other magazine like it.— Field and Stockman. will « 
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